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THE 


New Indestructible and Imperish- 
able Decoration for 


Walls and Ceilings, 
Furniture and Art Objects. 


THE DESIGNS. 


on is the refinement of all previous systems 
designs are of a high order of artistic 











Lincrusta- W: 
of decoration. 
merit, making the material the most perfect and beautiful of all 
coverings for walls and ceilings. 


THE MATERIAL 
Is water-proof. Durable as the Walls. Has many sanitary 
advantages. As easy to hang as wall paper. 
cosT. 
The price is quite moderate, and its durability renders its 
use economical. 
NEW BUILDINGS 
Can be e Permanently decorated at once, as Lincrusta- Walton 
is d by and excludes damp. 
Now in irom use in Public Buildings and Private Dwell- 
in - mo and the homes of the 
Seid decorators, Furniture, W per and Art 
Dealers bp R 4. the United States. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 








FR. BECK & CO., 


MANuracTuRERS OF Fine W ALL-PAPERS, 
Cor. 2gth St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 





Also, the only Manufacturers of Lincrusta-Walton in the 
United States under the patents. 





Ladies’ Wear, 


-AND-~ 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 





1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The Best Value. The Lowest [rice. 

Everything in Dry 

J OHN Goops, WEARING Ap- 

W ’ PAREL and H:UsE- 

ANAMAKER § <xzzpinc § Apromr- 

MENTS sent by mail, 

STore. express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum- 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. Joun WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Aap We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 
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SOME VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDI S 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
cure constipation to Diuretic Food relieves Bright's 
and other diseases the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the’most potent builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
am have called forth much favorable commen: from promi- 


"Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 
ts. These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 
rt R. Leeds, — analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
oft chemisiry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 
HEALTH-FOOD CO., 
i Fourth Avenue, New York. 


32 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
199 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Steam- Power 
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RAILROADS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





——_— THE ——. 
Between the North 


Shenandoah Valley Route ‘sss"E=s;" sous 


A New Trunk-Line R SERVIC with Uns 
THROUGH PULLMANCARS ERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
es Facilities, traversi prosperous sections ot 

the Southern States, upon rai feays of not Uniforea Excellence, Su- 
ex Equipment and Com ner uniting New 
rk, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. ashjngton, Balti- 
more, and Knoxvi ec, Chat ss Menphe ittle Rock, 


Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 

scenes of historic interest. 

*°The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Sora < of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Wéstern North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida ; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 
assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained | in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all nig mo ee Rail- 
road or other leadin Railway icket Offices, North and East, 
or atthe Eastern of this line : -10q° Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS. Broadway, RaW) YORK; 8 Chestnuts Street, 
PHILADELPHIA: 157 West Baltimore ay and Western 

Maryland Railroad, BALTIMORE; Cumberland Valle ey 
Railroad, HARRISBURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rai 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


TO NEW YORK any QUICKEST. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


MAY rth, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Ling Runyinc 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, vos uipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour heme 8. ir 

.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45. 5.40, 6 
4 oo midmght, and for Trenton only 9.00 P. M. 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex’”’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 2.00 midnight. 

ng Branch, Ocean Grove pnd Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 


ir -» 12.00 midnig 
, Sek otley' ~ a Busid" 's Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
A. M., P. M. 

UNDA ew York and Trenton < ty M., 5-39, 30 P. M., 
$12.00 Davos For Newark, 8.30 A. , 5. 30 For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 11-15 A. M. 

» 4.00, 4 30, 5. 30, 7.00PM. <fia.co, mldnigl. 

“Sundays. 45 A. M., 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. rep 

Leave Long Branch, 7-56 4. 4-33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia ‘Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and —- New York. 


M.t 
Bee EPOT PHIRD AND BERKS ST STREETS. 


New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 25.10, 8.20, 9.00 10.30 
A. M., #1.0c, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 
Trenton, 5.10, 8.204 9.00 A. M., cca Grove. M. 
sommes ior Long Branch and Ocean Grove 
A Y—New York and Trenton, 8.1 aA 30 P. M. 
Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 = + ath and 
at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila, 





"i t12.00 cidnight. 











21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 

Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 








THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, Ri fh 8 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
claims, tone aes 

Sulplus over all liabilities, ours sé 551,548 96 


$406,000 00 





TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 

HN P. WETHERILL, 
. MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL 

PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, resident, 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COM PANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 794. 

Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - - - $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, 1st January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 





DIRECTORS: 
Charles Platt, | Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R, Cope Thomas McKean 
Edward S. Clarke, ohn Lowber Weish, 
T. Charlton Henry, } ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A, Griscom, | ohn A, Brown 
William Brockie, } ward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, } George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, | Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A, PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CaPiTAL, $450,000, SuRPLus, $827,338. 
INSURES ‘LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 


COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 
CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henny TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witt1am P. Huston 








THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000, 


SECURITIES AND eee of every oo tien, 
Seriy BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, WELRY 

EEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on MOPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

ey RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 

GLARE PROO VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to 875, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

Pn aad COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The nd GUARD acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations pm individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without chargs. * 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
William H. Merrick, 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 


Edward W. Clark, —_ B. Gest, 

Alexander Henry, ward T. Steel, 

George F. T = Thomas Drake, 

Henry C. Gi Thomas McKean, 
C, A. Griscom. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $o, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aprointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN.- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewel: , etc., etc, 

—*. FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular, 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Office:. 


Directors, 
Thomas Cochran, Charles S Hinchman 
Edward C. Knight, Clayton French, 
. Barlow Moorhead, W. Rotch Wister, 
harles S. Pancoast, Aifred Fitler, 
Thomas MacKellar, ag Donovan, 


John J. Stadiger, . J. Howard, 


J. Dickinson Sergeant. 








PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETs, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE Free Trade fraction of the Republican party are circulating a 
petition, in which they ask that the platform adopted at Chicago by 
the National Convention shall represent their views and not those of the 
Party itself. They want at least a declaration in favor of a “reform” of 
the tariff by a reduction of duties to the level of the revenue actually 
needed for the current expenses, and by putting all raw materials on the 
free list. What they propose to do about the national debt is not clear. 
It is well to remember that at present there is no surplus of national reve- 
nue over expenses. All the money the government can get it can use 
in the very American practice of paying its debts. Perhaps these ad- 
mirers of English methods in finance would be quite willing to have this 
un-English procedure stopped. But on this point there is very small 
chance of their getting this done directly. The danger is that they may 
achieve it by indirection. Their outcry about a surplus may lead to a 
great retrenchment of the national revenue in the coming years when 
there will be no bonds within the reach of the Treasury for redemption. 
That retrenchment is much more likely to come through the repeal of 
the International Revenue than by any great reduction of the Tariff. 
The consequence will be that when the time comes in which the re- 
mainder of the debt will be payable, there will be no revenue upon 
which the government can draw for this purpose, and the difficulty of 
creating such a revenue will beimmense. Far better maintain the power 
to pay until the debt is paid and find a good use for the temporary sur- 
plus in the relief of direct taxation for State purposes, than abolish a 

power whose resumption will be attended with the utmost difficulty. 

How long this petition has been circulating we do not know. If ear- 
lier notice of its existence had been given, it would have been encoun- 
tered by a counter-demonstration from the body of the Party, calling upon 
the Convention to stand by the principles of the Fathers of the Republic, 
and to declare in unmistakable terms its attachment to the policy which 
leads on to industrial independence. 


Tuat the Republican politicians are beginning to look to Indiana 
for a candidate becomes more evident as the Convention approaches. 
It is seen in an attempt to start a boom in the interests of Postmaster 
General GRESHAM, with the possibility that he may secure the reversion 
of Mr. ARTHUR'S following. Mr. JoHNn C. NEw says that Mr. GRESHAM 
heartily supports President ARTHUR and is not pushing his own claims, 
but that the state would give a very hearty support to either Mr. GRESHAM 
or Mr. HARRISON, if there appeared a demand from outside the state 
for the nomination of either. General W1LLIAMs, of Lafayette, who is 
a delegate to the Convention, represents the delegation as favoring a 
candidate from that state, and as ready to support either Mr. HARRISON 
or Mr. GRESHAM “if the demand for either comes from an outside 
source.” Judge BAKER, who also is a delegate, says that Mr. HARRISON 
will get twenty Indiana votes on the first ballot and Mr. GRESHAM ten. 
These statements, and the outside interest in the subject which led to 
them, show that Indiana is becoming a centre of political interest, and 
that within the state it is Mr. HARRISON and not Mr. GRESHAM who com- 
mands the popular support. Mr. GRESHAM would not be heard of, were 
it not that he holds a position of prominence and of great political influ- 
ence in this administration. Every post-master in Indiana regards him 
as his immediate superior, and next to Mr. ARTHUR he excites the loy- 
alty of the office-holding class. Yet in spite of this advantage, he falls 
far behind Mr. HARRISON with the delegation, and still farther with the 
constituents of the delegation. 

Mr. GRESHAM has been a satisfactory Postmaster General, though not 
up to the level of Mr. JAMES. His personal record in politics, however, 
is much against him. In 1876 he was one of Mr. Bristow’s following. 
In 1880 he appeared at Chicago as one of the loudest and noisiest of the 
306, who earned brass medals by supporting Mr. GRANT'S claim to the 
third term. His somersault in the meantime finds no explanation except 








in the fact that in the meantime he had got an office under the govern- 
ment and had begun to adopt the office-holder’s way of looking at nomi- 
nations. Such a man would elicit very little enthusiasm in that large 
section of the party which thinks the third term movement of 1880 the 
most unwise and unscrupulous phase of our recent political history. 

It is quite true that Mr. GRESHAM, as an Independent of the sort that 
met in the Fifth Avenue Conference of 1876, has good company in sup- 
porting Mr. ARTHUR. Not only Mr. Bristow himself, but Mr. DoRMAN 
B. Eaton, like Mr. EpmMunps, makes his appearance in the ranks of 
those who think that Mr. ARTHUR has done well enough to be entitled 
to a second term. 


THE Washington Post has published a long series of opinions from 
Democratic leaders, with reference to the position the party should take 
as to the reform or reduction of the Tariff, in its declaration of princi- 
ples at Chicago. As Zhe Post has taken good care to ask opinions only 
from those whom it knew to be in agreement with Mr. CARLISLE and 
Mr. Morrison, there is a good deal of sameness in the answers. Yet 
its list is strong enough to show that what of principle and conviction 
there is in the Democratic party, is nearly all committed to free trade. 
We wish it every success in its effort to commit its party to that policy. 
We owe it thanks also for a collection of authoritative opinions, which 
will serve admirably as a Republican campaign document this summer 
and fall. 


So far as the newspapers are concerned, their expressions and prophe- 
cies concerning the probable Republican choice at Chicago are of com- 
paratively little value to one who wishes to know what the situation 
really is. Most of them are committed to one candidate or another, and 
see nothing in front of them but the particular “‘ boom” which they wish 
to inflate. In New York, the 77zdune continues to support Mr. BLAINE, 
as does, also, the Press, of this city. Ifa strict comparison were made, 
however, it might appear that the former shows less of the BLAINE “ en- 
thusiasm ”’ than the latter. The New York 7imes is more fierce against 
Mr. ARTHUR than Mr. BLAINE, but has had strong articles insisting that 
the foundation of action at Chicago should be the refusal to nominate 
either. The New York Hera/d, which is bitterly against Mr. BLAINE, 
and for a time apparently supported Mr. ARTHUR, has lately been sug- 
gesting other available candidates, recognizing, probably, that the lat- 
ter’s nomination is out of the question. 


THE Senate has voted to place General GRANT on the retired list of 
the Army, and similar action is expected from the House. There will 
of course be some resistance on the part of certain Democrats, but the 
friends of General Fitz-JOHN PORTER should take this opportunity to 
show their gratitude for the purely gratuitous service General GRANT has 
rendered to their cause. It would have been better for the national 
honor, if this action had been taken when Mr. GRANT retired from the 
Presidency in 1876. If it had been done then, the country would now 
have some right to complain of the use which has been made of his 
name by crafty speculators. 


HERE and there throughout the country a bank breaks at the rate of 
about one a day, but not in any of the great cities except New York. The 
slackness of the money market and the control of large deposits for 
which no profitable outlet of a safe kind could be found, seems to have 
tempted the presidents of these banks into speculative ventures, which 
promised well but did not pay. For months past the newspapers have 
been speaking of the great depression in the market prices of stocks as 
exceptional and temporary, and have been predicting an early turn 
toward higher prices. This opinion, honestly held by nearly all business 
men, has furnished an unusual temptation to those who had under their 
control large means of purchasing and no other use to make of it. It was 
therefore natural but unwise that they sank the available funds of their 
institutions in ventures of this kind. That some legislation is required to 
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prevent such ventures, is only too obvieus. But we should be sorry to see 
it take the shape proposed by Mr. HewrrT in a bill he has presented in 
the House of Representatives. He proposes to punish with fine and im- 
prisonment any bank president who makes an investment of this kind, 
and thereby causes a loss of funds to his bank. If the act of investing in 
stocks is wrong on the part of the managers of our banks, it is right to 
forbid the act and to punish it. But to impose a punishment only where, 
the investment causes loss to the bank, would be to give an indirect 
sanction to such investments, and then to punish those who make them, 
for proving fallible in their judgment. There never was a time in which, 
such investments could have appeared more reasonable than three weeks 
ago, and yet it is the losses caused by investments during a period of ex- 
cessive depression which have suggested Mr. HEewitt’s bill and which it 
is intended to punish. 

It is suggested that a change be made to bring the organization of 
our banks into some kind of conformity to the English system, as a safe- 
guard against these losses. In the English banks the management is 
entirely in the hands of the directors, and the president or manager is 
simply their agent to execute their decisions. There is less concentration 
of responsibility, and more safeguards as to deliberation. But experi- 
ence shows that English banks can risk and lose their money as hand- 
somely as any in the world, and that English directors can throw the re- 
sponsibility upon the managers as completely as in America. It is not 
in England but in Scotland that Americans might find methods of bank- 
ing procedure, whose transfer to our own country would be advanta- 
geous, Since 1695, when its system was established, Scotland has seen 
but three failures of banks. 


THE news of the action of the House of Representatives on the bill to 
reduce the duty on imported works of art, reached Europe in an incor- 
rect form, which at once produced some sensation in France and Italy. 
It was announced that the House had rejected the bill finally, and that 
the result had been received with general applause. This mistake is not 
surprising. The form in which the vote was announced in several of our 
papers, and the head-lines employed, were such as to demand the most 
careful reading to escape exactly this impression as to the action taken. 
Mr. Morton, our minister in Paris, was obliged to call attention to the 
real character of what had been done, viz., that the House had refused to 
take up the bill out of due course,—a proceeding which required a two- 
thirds vote. That this bill or anything like it will pass at the present 
session, we see no reason to expect. But the end of the session will be 
time enough to make it a question of retaliation on the part of the gov- 
ernments of Europe. Nor should the House adjourn without vesting in 
the President a discretionary power to retaliate upon retaliation. 


SINCE our last the Agricultural Appropriation bill has been passed 
finally by the House, with the amendments proposed by the Senate. 
The Senate has passed several.of the bills appropriating money for public 
buildings in various cities, as these came fromthe House, This is not a 
long list of achievements, but the discussions in both branches of Con- 
gress have been somewhat better in character, and the public business 
has received more attention. 

In the Senate Mr. EpMuNpDs’ Utah bill has been under discussion, but 
we should be sorry to suppose its passage possible, until it has been 
amended very materially, The conversion of the property of the Con- 
gregatio de Fide Propaganda into government bonds by the Kingdom of 
Italy, has excited hostile comments among the Roman Catholics of 
America, and the echoes of this have been heard in Congress itself; 
but that proceeding would be as nothing in comparison with the whole- 
sale confiscation of church property in Utah, which this bill proposes. 
It would set a precedent which would give every religious body in 
America reasons for serious apprehension as to the security of its title deeds. 
The organs of more than one of these have already been heard in pro- 
test. They have no love for the Church of the Latter-Day Saints ; they 
are ready for very strong measures for the suppression of polygamy, and 
they do not always discriminate between that practice and the sect which 
has adopted it. But they are not ready for a proceeding which might be 
alleged assanctioning the wholesale plunder of every religious denomina- 
tion in the country. 


THE House bill to establish a Bureau of Labor Statistics has. been 


passed by the Senate with yery.important amendments, These attach 
the bureau to the department of the Interior, define the salary of its 





head, prescribe his duties, specify the number of clerks on this staff, and 
provide for their appointment under the rules for the reform of the civil 
service. The bill as the House passed it seems to have been an exceed- 
ingly slovenly piece of work. As there can be no objections to the 
changes made by the Senate, it is to be hoped that this measure will be 
one of the assured fruits of the present session. 

The establishment of such a bureau may be the first step to a large 
reform in the work of taking the national. census. As that work has» 
grown in thoroughness and value with every recent decade, it becomes 
impossible to collect all the figures in a single year, or to publish the 
results before the decade is half over. The eighteen volumes which con- 
tain the census of 1880 will not be before the public until well on in 1885. 
The eleventh volume of the series contains a report on statistics of wages 
by Mr. WEEKS, the editor of 7he /ron Age, for which there is a greater 
demand than for all the others combined. This volume for the future 
will be superseded by the work of the new bureau, as might be the ma- 
jority of the other volumes in the series, if the investigations they repre- 
sent could be taken up by a permanent staff of experts and assistants, 
and carried over the whole decade, instead of being confined to a single 
year. In this way a freshness would be secured in these reports, which 
is quite impossible when the figures of 1880 are not accessible until 1885: 
The closing year of the decade might be reserved entirely to the statistics 
of population, which formerly constituted the whole of the census. The 
rest of the work might be distributed over the other years and each topic 
taken up at an interval of ten years between each general inquiry. 


A COMMITTEE of the Senate has reported an amendment to the Con- 
stitution extending the presidential term from four to six years. This is an 
alteration which we think would meet with very general approval. Pres- 
idential elections are the most disturbing element in our public life. 
They interrupt every kind of legislative reform, put a period to move- 
ments for the union of good men of all parties for the control of local 
governments, and cost the nation nearly as much as would the civil list 
of a monarchical government. Nor can they be said to bring with them 
any large compensation for the personal rancor, the waste of energy, 
and the retarding of business, which characterizes a presidential year. 
The chief fault of the amendment is that it specifies six years and not 
ten as the limit of the presidential term. An election once a decade 
would secure us all the benefits that can be got out of this recurrent po- 
litical frenzy, and perhaps it would make us more careful as to the kind 
of man we entrusted with the keeping of the national honor and dignity, 
if he were chosen for solong aterm. On the other hand it would be 
more necessary to select a president with reference to his physical health, 
than it is at present. A president whom the politicians and the news- 
papers would not wear out in ten years, would have a sound mind ina 
sound body. 


IT seems that we were premature. in ascribing any lofty virtue to the 
House of Representatives in the matter of contested seats. It is true that 
a goodly number of Democrats did themselves credit by voting to the 
last against the proposal to give to young Mr. ENGLISH the seat to which 
Mr. PEELLE was elected. But the adjournment of the House on Wed- 
nesday of last week, to prevent a decision against Mr. ENGLIsH’s claims, 
was well employed by his father and his other friends. Enough Demo- 
crats were secured to give the seat to Mr. ENGLISH by a majority of two. 
A more foolish proceeding the House hardly could have been guilty of, 
to say nothing whatever of its moral quality. It always is foolish to fling 
a defiance in the face of a closely divided constituency, by seating the 
man its majority has rejected. It was doubly foolish to do this in a 
closely divided state like Indiana. It was treble foolishness to do it at 
the solicitation of a man so generally despised even in his own party, as 
is the last Democratic candidate for the Vice Presidency.. A quadruple fool- 
ishness was to vote a contested seat to a. Democrat in the face of the 
declaration from so many, Democrats that the Republican had been elect- 
ed. By this action the Democrats of the House have advertised the 
country that their declamations about popular rights and the sacredness 
of the ballot are the merest hypocrisy, and that they stand ready to dis- 
franchise any body of American citizens, for the sake of increasing their 
own political strength. They have perpetrated a crime against the sov- 
ereignty of the people, of which they should be made to hear from every 
platform before the next November. 

«4. After this treatment.of Mr. PEELLE, the expulsion of Mr. McCKIn.try 
from the seat to which the people of his district had elected him was a 
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matter of course. On Tuesday last, this was done by a much larger ma- 
jority than was mustered against Mr. PEELLE, as only seven Democrats 
voted against the outrage. Among them was Mr. Hurp, of Ohio. 
Seven such votes are enough to enable the country to form an impartial 
opinion on the merits of the question at issue. That Mr. Jon S. WISE, 
of Virginia, will be allowed to retain his seat against a Democratic con- 
testant is not to be expected now. 


THE official statement of the Treasury Department for the months of 
April shows the whole of the gold movement this year, it having about 
ceased by the end of that month. The total exports of specie since 
January 1 have been $45,646,093, and the imports $9,110,586, leaving 
the net loss $36,535,507. Upon separating the gold and silver account, 
however, it appears that we exported 36% millions of gold, and received 
4% millions, leaving our loss of that metal 32 millions, while of silver 
we sent away 8% millions, and received 4%, leaving our loss in that 
4% millions. 

Taking the end of April as the close of a year,—z. ¢., dating back 
twelve months from April 30,—the specie movement has been against 
us by a balance of $32,051,586, about 20 millions of the loss being in 
gold, and 12 millions in silver. 


Two of the great religious assemblies now in session have been press- 
ing their views upon the government with regard to points in which they 
feel an especial interest. The Presbyterian General Assembly asks that 
a stop may be put to violations of Sabbath rest in the Post-Office De- 
partment and by parades at military posts. The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church urges the House of Representatives to 
pass the Senate’s bill for the distribution of money among the states for 
the promotion of popular education. This last demand is supported by 
all the educational bodies and by all their organs among the magazines 
and newspapers. All those whose calling brings them into close rela- 
tions with the masses of the American people, are obliged to feel that 
this question is of vital importance to the future of the republic. On no 
other can the House of Representatives excite so much antagonism by 
its neglect. 


Mr. FOLGER has written to Mr. HEWITT to express his approval of so 
much of his tariff bill as contemplates administrative changes in the col- 
lection of the customs. It is beyond question that this part of the bill is 
much needed, and several of the changes it proposes were suggested by 
the Tariff Commission nearly two years ago. But Mr. Hewirr has se- 
riously imperilled the chances of his measure by tacking on a number of 
provisions for the reduction of duties on imports, which certainly will 
not be passed at the present session. So slight is the interest in the 
amendment of the tariff that when a meeting of the Ways and Means 
Committee was called to consider Mr. HEwirt’s bill, Mr. MORRISON 
and himself were the only members who put in an appearance. If Mr. 
HEwITrT is ambitious to make his mark on this subject at this session, let 
him drop all the clauses which relate to the duties of the present tariff, 
and substitute one repealing all the duties on raw sugars. That would 
cut a slice of $50,000,000 out of the national revenue, and would effect a 
larger reduction of the surplus than has been proposed in any measure 
laid before the House. 


WHILE the capitalists engaged in the cotton industries of New Eng- 
land refused to accept arbitration in the settlement of disputes with their 
workmen, the representatives of the iron industry in western Pennsyl- 
vania show more readiness to take this course than do their employees. 
The conference between the two having resulted in no agreement, the 
iron manufacturers filed a petition asking that a license be granted under 
the act providing for the creation of Trade Tribunals. The law requires 
that the masters and men shall unite in the application, and that the 
second party shall apply within sixty days after a conditional license has 
been granted to the first. In this case the iron-workers have not taken 
action as yet. The existing arrangements continue at any rate until the 
first of June, and it is not expected that they wiil make up their minds 
on this point until the month is nearer its end. Should a tribunal be 
created under the act, its decisions would not be compulsory, but any 
overt act of interference with them might be adjudged contempt of court. 
It is this feature of the law which causes hesitation on the part of the 
workmen ; but we hope that their good sense will prevent their refusing 
the reference of their case to impartial judges. Good sense however is 


' mer. 








not the quality that comes most to the front in the labor strikes and lock- 
outs of western Pennsylvania. Both masters and men are of that stub- 
born Scotch-Irish stock, which dearly loves a fight and bitterly hates 
giving in. For more than half a century Pittsburg has been famous for 
the obstinacy of its quarrels over the question of wages. 


CALIFORNIA has been enjoying a special session of the legislature, 
with results not unlike those of the recent session in Pennsylvania. Its 
Democratic governor convoked the legislature to pass laws for the 
restraint and regulation of railroad corporations. After a long and bitter 
struggle over the question, an adjournment was reached without any 
action having been taken. The cost of the session is a dead loss to the 
state, and, as in Pennsylvania, the governor and his party have lost 
ground. 


THE religious people of England have been celebrating the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of WycLIFFE, somewhat by way of 
anticipation, as he actually died on the last day of the year. But the 
31st of December was thought inappropriate, while the 23d of May is 
associated with the most important crisis in his public career. WYCLIFFE 
certainly occupies a large place in the history of the English language 
and of English religion. His translation of the Bible, although no more 
than an English version of the Latin Vulgate, is the first chapter in a 
great history. The LOLLARD movement, however, which grew out of 
his influence, cannot be regarded as the forerunner of the English 
Reformation. The LOLLARDs correspond far more exactly to the fanati- 
cal Anabaptists of th®Reformation period, than to the Reformers and 
their following. The Reformers accepted the public order of Europe as 
divinely appointed ; the Anabaptists declared that all civil magistrates 
were usurpers of authority, unless they were saints, and that the rule of 
the saints was now to supersede that of King and Kaiser. The Lot- 
LARDS were the moving force in WaT TYLER’s insurrection, and 
WyYcLIFFE’s doctrine that ‘‘ dominion is founded in grace’’ leads on as 
naturally to political revolution as his other teachings to religious reform. 
The true permanence of WYCLIFFE’S influence was through JOHN Huss 
and his other disciples in Bohemia, through whom in turn he influenced 
LUTHER himself, but only on the religious side. More than one of 
Huss’s treatises have been found by their last German editor to be 
betaken almost word for word from the Latin tracts of WYCLIFFE. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL comes into constant prominence as the 
coming man in the leadership of the Tory party. There are two men in 
this young scion of the House of Marlborough. One of them is a rough- 


’ spoken and ill-mannered Esau, who seeks opportunity to make himself 


offensive to better men than himself. The other is an inchoate states- 
man, with broad views on many points on which the average English- 
man and much more the average Tory, is narrow and obtuse. The lat- 
ter of the two has been coming to the front of late, more than the for- 
In opposition to the efforts of Lord SALISBURY to convertthe Tory 
party into an aristocratic clique, Lord CHURCHILL has insisted on an ap- 
peal to the conservatism and rather “‘jingoish"’ patriotism of the com- 
mon people. In this he follows the example of DISRAELI, who was 
ready to boast of having been an extreme Radical and an extreme Con- 
servative, but never the compromise called a Whig. 

In bis attitude towards Irish questions, Lord CHURCHILL has made a 
break from his party. He resisted the attempts to amend the franchise 
bill so as to exclude Ireland from its benefits, and otherwise declared his 
openness to consider any claims that Ireland had to English considera- 
tion. On this point Lord CHURCHILL might make a brilliant and success- 
ful record, if he had the knowledge and the audacity required for that 
purpose. He is a disbeliever in free trade, and he would find little diffi- 
culty in showing that all the Liberal attempts to settle the Irish question 
failed because they do nothing for the promotion of Irish manufactures. 
In a letter from’ Oxford to 7he Freeman, the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY, a 
well-known clergyman of the High-church party, favors the restoration 
of the Irish parliament, in connection with the maintenance of the Im- 
perial parliament for the settlement of imperial questions. After speak- 
ing of other advantages, which might be expected from that arrangement, 
he proceeds: “‘ The all important matter is that Ireland should regulate 
her own import’and export duties. 1 can scarcely conceal my own 


' private conviction that unrestricted competition ts the present bane of 


Ireland. All her internal industries seem to be sacrificed to the pursuit 
of money cheapness ; but this is a matter for Irishmen to consider for 
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themselves.’’ Unfortunately, it is one of the matters which Irishmen 
seem very unlikely to take into the earnest consideration it demands. 
Mr. PARNELL, like Mr. GLADSTONE, persists in regarding the land ques- 
tion as the great issue. If the Tories under Lord CHURCHILL were to 
strike in on this line, they might effect an alliance of Orange and Green 
for the promotion of Irish interests, which would leave both the Liberals 
and the Home Rulers very far to the rear. Lord CHURCHILL has made 
an admirable beginning, although he has so offended the Irish Tories, 
that they have cancelled his invitation to address them in Dublin. 


LorD CHURCHILL’s eldest brother, the present Duke of Marl- 
borough, represents a class of young noblemen who add nothing to the 
moral and public weight of the English aristocracy. Since the influence of 
the Prince of Wales’s set became dominant in English society, scandals 
among noblemen of this kind have been frightfully common. The Duke 
of Marlborough is not quite so infamous as Lord St. LEONARDS, who 
has just been convicted of an outrageous assault upon a servant. But 
his social career has been so bad that the Queen refuses to receive him, 
and his extravagance has been such that he comes to the dukedom hope- 
lessly burdened with debts. He has sold off the estate everything he 
can dispose of, and he now asks leave of the Court of Chancery to sell 
the magnificent collection of paintings, which constitute the glory of 
Blenheim Palace and are the hereditary possession of his family. 
Pending the decision of the court he has offered four of them to the 
British Museum for something less than $2,000,000. It is said that the 
Government will refuse the offer, even if the court should give its con- 
sent. On the other hand it is coming to the assistance of the duke by 
agreeing to commute for a lump sum the perpetual pension granted to 
his great ancestor. It is proposed to buy out this and other perpetual 
pensions, including that granted to the Penn family in 1779, by paying 
a hundred years purchase. As much less than this amount, if vested in 
real estate, would yield an income equal to the pension, it cannot be said 
that the government is making an offer which is as advantageous to the 
public interest as it is to the CHURCHILL family. 


[See News Summary,” page 126.] 








WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE TARIFF ? 


N the discussion of the Tariff, the Free Traders have sought to repre- 
sent it as a question of favor and advantage to the limited class who 
are engaged in manufactures, and who are supposed to derive from it 
benefits denied to the rest of the community. It would be possible to 
show by a free expression of opinion that the protective policy is not thus 
regarded by any class in America, and that it has as earnest friends 
among those who are not concerned in manufacturing, as among those 
who are. Were it otherwise the Tariff could not stand for an hour. 
Some of our English friends represent the Tariff struggle as between cer- 
tain protected ‘interests’ and the rest of the community. This impres- 
sion they draw from those American newspapers, from which Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold learned that clean shirts are an exceptional luxury in this 
country, and which Englishmen are apt to take as the organs of our 
public opinion. It suits such newspapers thus to misrepresent the country 
on both points, and they are about as accurate on the one head as on the 
other. The palpable fact is that the persons engaged in manufacturing 
in the United States constitute less than a fourth of the seventeen and 
three-eighths millions reported in the census of 1880 as engaged in some 
industrial employment, and yet the protective system is so deeply estab- 
lished in the preferences and resolves of the American people, that a 
party has committed what may be called a temporary suicide by assail- 
ing it. 

The reasons for this state of things are of two kinds. The first is a 
national sentiment. M. THIERS used to say that he liked to see the big 
chimneys smoking on the soil of his own country, as well as on those of 
its rivals. It is quite true that there are Americans who rather prefer 
anything that comes from abroad, and especially whatever is ‘‘so Eng- 
lish, you know.” But the Dude is not the representative American as 
yet, and we believe it will be long before he will be. The average 
American feels an honest pride and satisfaction in seeing his country 
making progress in every direction. He is proud of her manufactures, 
and means that they shall have every reasonable encouragement, even 
though he may not have the value of a dollar directly staked on their 
success. JOHN STUART MILL well says that a man’s interest is whatever 
he takes an interest in. In this sense of the word Americans are all 











interested in manufactures, just as they are interested in the growth of 
our art or literature, although they may not be able to write or to paint 
anything of market worth. We mean to make this country as complete 
as any in the world, and to stand by anyone who is trying to make more 
of it than has been done yet. There are people who dissociate sentiment 
from all such questions, and refuse to think of them on any lines but 
those of personal profit. But the typical American is not of that sort. 
He is patriotic, and his patriotism has an industrial side. As he walked 
through the vast collections of the Centennial Exhibition, he felt, as did 
Mr. HOwELLs, the American Eagle crowing in his breast, and especially 
in Machinery Hall. The national life we are building up on this conti- 
nent is first of all an industrial life. We area people of workers, not of 
idlers, and our politics are largely industrial, even in quarters in whic 

the interest is theoretical and indirect. 

But the American people support the protective policy also because 
of the conviction that all classes derive solid, material benefit from the 
creation of a varied industry at home. It is the common argument of 
the Free Trader that prices are higher because of the tariff, and that 
higher prices benefit the producer, not the consumer. If we had in 
America a large class of idlers, living upon fixed incomes, and not 
dependent in any way upon the general prosperity of the community, ~ 
there would be, to that extent, force in this argument. England has such 
a class, and they constitute the solid and unshaken kernel, who cling to 
Free Trade in spite of falling exports of manufactures and increased 
importation of food. But even in England they and their “interests” 
are likely to meet a severe shock. In America nearly every one is a 
producer, and is interested in the prices at which his goods sell, as much 
or more than in those at which he may buy. Even if his commodity be 
the knowledge, skill and professional acumen of lawyer, doctor or 
editor, he is aware that these bring good prices only when the com- 
munity is prospering and ‘‘the tall chimneys smoking."’ A sense of 
industrial solidarity prevails in America, for which there is no parallel 
in England. The American farmer knows by hard experience the 
misery of an entire dependence upon foreign markets for his sales. He 
knows that one artisan on American soil is a better and steadier cus- 
tomer for wheat or ‘‘truck”’ than five in Europe. He believes in the 
policy that brings the artisan near his door. He is likely to believe in 
that policy still more earnestly in the coming years, when he finds the 
meaning of the Hindoo ryot’s competition for the grain market of 
Europe. Therefore the farmers of the Mississippi Valley refuse to 
respond to the blandishments of the Cobden Club, and are not 
affected by a deluge of Free Trade literature poured into their districts 
on the eve of a Congressional election. Neither they nor any classes 
which prosper with the general prosperity of the country, are anxious to 
throw down the scaffolding from the uncompleted edifice of our indus- 
trial system. 

The chance of the Free Traders is among the small but not uninflu- 
ential classes who are isolated by circumstances from the general move- 
ment of national growth. The strongest Free Traders, for this reason, 
are to be found among the ministers, the college professors, and the 
editors of starveling newspapers in small communities. With these peo- 
ple the price of what they sell does not rise with the price of other 
things, and by no possibility can they force it up. Ministers, professors 
and editors have no opportunity to set up Trades Unions. Of the three 
classes, the two first are held to be discredited by any insistance upon 
better remuneration. As a consequence they are worse paid than any 
others, in proportion to the ability and the work required of them. A 
minister has to write as much as some editors, to visit nearly as much as 
a physician, and to speak better if not so much as the average lawyer. 
For this he gets less than the earnings of a good shoemaker or carpen- 
ter. In our colleges generally the rate of compensation is that which 
was fixed before the war, and on this the professor must live like a gen- 
tleman, buy much of the library needed for his professional work, and 
be contented. The same is true in good part of the teaching force in in- 
stitutions of learning of a grade lower than the colleges. As a conse-| 
quence no classes respond so readily to calls for conventions and meet- 
ings in favor of Free Trade as these two, and that theory has enjoyed 
their general support almost since the foundation of the Republic. This 
will continue to be true until a more generous and wise policy brings 
both into the line of our national prosperity, and awakens the American 
people to the disgrace involved -in starving the two highest classes of 
its teachers. 
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MALTHUSIANISM IN INDIA. 
HE population question in India is beginning to attract attention in 
England, and of course the Malthusian theory is hard worked to 
account for the consequences of English misgovernment. Even the 
religious newspapers of America fall in with this kind of talk. T7he 
Interior of Chicago says: 

«When the English went into India the people were feeding their infants to 
the crocodiles, burning their widows on the suttee fires, dragging the wheels of 
Juggernaut over throngs of devotees, and waging destructive tribal wars. In 
addition to this they kept the cholera in good condition on the Ganges, and 
enjoyed the benefits of periodical famines, All this is changed. The railroads 
have invaded the famines and the pestilence is often averted, while wars have 
practically ceased. The result is such a packing of the land with human beings 
as the world has not before seen. The result will be observed during the next 
generation with the deepest interest, as it will be a solution of the Malthusian 
problem.” 


To this it may be said that the Juggernaut story has been shown to 
be pure fiction by Mr. HUNTER in his great book on Orissa, and, indeed, 
impossible as well as false. The deity worshipped at Jagganath is the 
merciful VISHNU, whose procession is defiled by the shedding of blood. 
Whatever lives have been lost in the procession have been lost by unfore- 
seen accident, and the death of a single person puts an end to the cere- 
monies and obliges the return of the god to his temple. The priests, 
therefore, have every motive to guard against blood-shedding. As for 
the ‘benefits of periodical famines,’’ India has not been deprived of them 
by the Christian and civilized rule of India. The country never had so 
many as since the overthrow of her native industries by English compe- 
tition. An English authority, HAyDN’s Dictionary of Dates, says that 
37,000,000 people have died of famine in India since the accession of 
Queen VICTORIA. Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE assails this estimate 
as far below the truth. She estimates the loss of life in one recent famine 
as fully equal to the whole total given for the reign of Queen VICTORIA. 

The real reason of the pressure of population upon subsistence in 
India as in Ireland, is the suppression in both countries of their 
manufactures. Both produce food far in excess of the needs of their 
own people, even in years of famine. Both must sell enough food to 
buy from abroad a great quantity of manufactures which they ought to 
produce at home, and would so produce if they were free to control their 
own fiscal policy. Both are forced by British Free Trade to confine 
themselves to raising food for export, and with all their eggs in this one 
basket, they are ruined if the basket falls. It is notable that famines are 
almost monopolized by countries exclusively engaged in the production 
of food. 

The Malthusian theory of population is as elaborate an impeachment 
of the wisdome of Divine Providence as ever an atheist framed. Its 
author was an orthodox clergyman of the Church of England, and some 
of its modern sponsors are equally committed to the abstract opinion 
that there is an intelligence at the heart of things, which is beneficent in 
its workings. How they reconcile any kind of Theism with Malthusian- 
ism is best known to themselves, as they never have given us any re- 
conciliation of the two beliefs that would stand a moment’s examination. 
Much more in harmony with the Malthusian creed is the proposal made 
at a meeting of the Medical Jurisprudence Society of this city a short 
time ago. The author of an essay there read maintained that it was 
permissible and right for society to kill men who are either born useless 
and hopelessly diseased in mind or body, or become so by the accidents 
of life. Arguments in favor of this view were freely advanced. The aid 
it would give to improvement of species, the pain and sorrow it would 
save, were instanced. To support these views, it was said that Napoleon 
killed his wounded on leaving Moscow, and that the world applauded 
an English war correspondent who wrote home of having killed a 
mangled Russian to end his awful sufferings. 

As for India there are signs that the selfish policy of England has 
defeated itself. The creation and service of the Indian debt have 
checked the flow of exports from Europe and have given her people 
a chance to restore their manufacturing system in accordance 
with the advanced methods of the nineteenth century. Dr. MONIER 
WIL.iaMs, the Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, who has just returned 
from his third visit to India, speaks of “trade and commerce developing 
old industries reviving, new ones being introduced, (as proved by the 
recent Calcutta Exhibition), new jute factories, cotton mills and paper 
mills being erected, new coal mines being exploited,” and other signs of 








material progress. Much of this must have been sad news to the manu- 
facturers of Dundee and Manchester, who have been groaning over the 
rise of jute and cotton industries in India, and insisting on the repeal of 
revenue duties in the Indian tariff, which were supposed to favor those 
industries. The faster India becomes a manufacturing country, the 
greater the safety of her people from those desolating famines which 
have played so fearful a part in her recent history. But even in the 
matter of food, the resources of the vast peninsula are far from exhausted. 
Mr. HUNTER points out large cultivatable areas, which have but a scanty 
population, one of them being four times as large as the cultivated area 
of Great Britain, and lying within thirty horrs travel from the heart of 
Bengal,—the most densely populated part of India. Long ago, he 
pointed the true specific against famine as to be found in making the 
parts of the country less independent of each other, as the parts of a 
merely agricultural country always are. 

It is quite possible and even antecedently probable that the rate of 
increase in the population in India is more rapid than is desirable. Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway points out the practice of marrying mere children 
as tending to cause this, and proposes a prohibition of the practice by 
the government. This may have its influence, but much more effective 
as a cause of rapid increase is the impoverishment of the people. Old 
SAM JOHNSON laid down the true law of population long before Mr. 
MALTHUS took up the question. He remarked that those classes were 
the readiest to enter into early and indiscreet marriages, who were the 
worst off in this world’s goods. They say, ‘‘We can be no worse off as 
married than we are as single." The example of France shows, as does 
the indisposition to marry among certain classes in this country, that the 
growth of wealth at times serves to check marriages unduly, and to cause 
a decline in population, which is far more dangerous to the interests of 
society than any too rapid increase. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


T is encouraging to observe the indications that the people of the 

Southern States are becoming more and more satisfied that the 

abolition of Slavery was not-an injury but a benefit to the people of that 
section. Zhe News, of Greenville, S. C., says that: 


«‘ To-day ninety-nine of every hundred Southern men believe that the emanci- 
pation of the slaves was the greatest blessing the South has ever received, and 
the best thing that could possibly have been done for her. It made the 
white people a manly, self-reliant, independent, democratic and united race. 
Slavery was fast enervating them and dividing them into hostile factions and 
classes. Labor, as the badge and province of the slave, was breught to con- 
tempt; when millions of white people of all classes were forced to become 
laborers, labor became honorable, and is to-day our strength and motive power.” 





To this Zhe Chronicle and Constitutionalist, of Augusta, Ga., re- 
sponds : 

“If the position of our Greenville friend be correct—and we do not deny it— 
how dreadfully was the South misled by her orators and doctrinaires! The 
rational course to have pursued would have been gradual, voluntary emancipation 
with equitable compensation by the Federal Government. This plan was feasible, 
but did not meet the views of leading, dominant politicians. Had it done so, 
what misery, what losses, moral and material, would have been avoided! But 
the South followed the fiery, eloquent, unwise spirits, and saved nothing but her 
military honor. The South should be warned to avoid, in future, the 
visionary orators who stand in the way of her grandest material development.” 


Is it too much to hope that the growth of the Southern people in 
manliness and self-reliance will soon reach a point at which the white 
race will be able to keep the lead in politics, without having recourse to 
the methods brought into the light of day by the investigation into the 
affairs of Copiah County, Miss., and by the recent abortive murder trial 
in that county? The acquittal of the murderer in that case is an outrage 
upon public decency which it is impossible to expect the Northern 
people to pass without notice. 


Our truculent Free Trade contemporary, 7he Million, of Des 
Moines, now attributes to “ Professor THOMPSON, of the University of 
Pennsylvania,” the assertion ‘that New York is a commercial city, a 
free trade city; Philadelphia is a manufacturing city, a protection city,” 
and says that he thereupon drew “some comparisons between the two 
which he thought to be very unfavorable to New York.” Upon this 
alleged state of facts, 7ke Million points out that the census of 1880 
shows larger figures for New York’s manufactures than for Philadelphia's, 
and it draws conclusions therefrom quite favorable to the former city. 
The comment which occurs to us on the article in our contemporary is, 
first, that Professor THOMPSON disclaims having made any such state- 
ment as is attributed to him,—which upsets, apparently, Zhe Million's 
carefully reared fabric; second, that the manufactures of New York City 
are protected by the same tariff system as those of the rest of the country, 
and that most of them are dependent for their life upon its maintenance ; 
and finally, that though the loudest voice of New York, in her news- 
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papers, is for Free Trade, (meaning larger importations of foreign goods, ) | 
the voice of the. majority of her working people:is.in favor of ion, ; 
as was prety clearly demonstrated in 1880, when in the Presidential 
contest the issue was hh ogee J and successfully made there in behalf of 
Protection,—attacking the vety citadel of importers and agents’éf foréign | 


houses. 


WE are about to lose, in Philadelphia, the company of a genial and 
untiring worker in literature and ‘art, Mr. CHARLES'G. LELAND, who Will’ 
sail, on the r4th of June, to remain abroad. Mr. LeLanp's labors in the 
introduction of industrial art into the public schools have en d much 
of his time, during the period of his recent residence,in Phi meh 
and have attracted wide attention. His pamphlet on the subject, issued 
by the National Bureau of Education, ‘as “Circular ‘No.4, 882," ‘has’ 
been very extensively circulated. Of the first ‘edition, «15,000 copies 
were printed, but so many requests for it came to the Bureau, from, 
teachers and others, that in all over 40,000 have now been printed, and 
the demand still continues. It is, indeed, a very serviceable and sug- 
gestive document, and we serve a useful et no doubt, in saying to 
all who are interested in the subject that they may procure a copy by 
addressing Commissioner EaTon, of the Bureau of Education, Wash-, 
ington, D. C. ' 


WE get from those who should know best a dark picture of the mor- 
alities of Paris. The London Géode’s correspondent, who is regarded as} 
both ‘‘ able and well informed,” writes thus : 


«“ M. ZoLa has often been accused of wilfully painting only the darker side, of 
French life. It is difficult for any one not a dapatical optimist to do otherwise. 
Nor need one be a confirmed pessimist to fail to see the lighter shades. ‘“‘We™do 
not exaggerate; we merely state what is tabletalk in Paris. “Where among the 
middle classes—not the upper—the wife remains faithful and honest, there is hard 
grinding poverty, all the harder and grinding because it is hidden. Where there 
is prosperity, the tribunal for the adjustment of matrimonial causes might step in, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred vindicate its broken laws. It is agrave 
accusation to make, but faithless wives and complacent husbands are an institu- 
tion in Paris, and the offence of the former is condoned by the latter for what it 
brings.” 


PENNSYLVANIA LAW AND THE NATIONAL 
BANKRUPT ACT. 
OF 


the many argumentsin favor of a National Bankrupt Law perhaps 
the strongest lies in the fact that the framers of our national con- 
stitution deemed the matter of such- general importance that Con; 
was given authority to establish uniform laws on the. subject, and the 
power placed side by side with that of regulating commerce among the 
States. Despite the power so granted, however, legislation on the sub- 
ject has been of a very spasmodic kind. The acts of 1800, 1841, and 
1867 were carelessly framed, and were, in turn, soon repealed, being 
enacted, it seemed, only to enable debtors to sponge out their obligations 
and not as permanent systems for the regulation of trade, or for the pur- 
pose of forming a balance wheel for the great engine of commerce. 
The various boards of trade of the commercial centers have peas reso- 
lutions in favor of a National Law, and on every principle of justice and 
equity Congress should pass the act now before it, or, at least, one simi- 
lar. 

Pennsylvania is peculiarly in need of it, for it is no exaggeration to 
say that one who sells goods to a merchant here has no security save his 
personal honesty for the payment. Our statute books are encumbered 
with a multitude of laws relating to assignments for the benefit of credit- 
ors, but there is not a section under which an insolvent can be compelled 
to distribute his property Jrvo rata among his créditors, unless he makes 
a voluntary formal assignment; then, indeed, the law throws about his 
property many safeguards to see that it is properly distributed. “But, ex- 
cept this, no act he may commit will give the court'the right to take pos- 
session of his property and hold it in trust for creditors. He may 
give a confessed judgment to a relative or other person which 
can be held until the maker gets into difficulties, and then entered up in 
the court, execution issued on it at once, the property of the insolvent 
sold by the Sheriff, and the general creditors left without redress. It 
happens every day that creditors who have brought suit in the. ordinary 
way on over-due notes or accounts, are cut out of all. recovery by the 
entry of a confessed judgment just a few days before they obtain judg- 
ment themselves. : 

Nor is this the worst of it. If the sheriff's sale under such confessed 
judgment was required by law to be conducted in such a manner as would 
obtain the best prices for the goods, there might, in; some instances, be 
something left over for general creditors. The Sheriff, however, pastes 
his bill behind the door of the store levied on and afew days.after. rin 
a small bell two or three times and then proceeds and sells the whole 
stock in the store to the judgment creditor, who’ takes it on account of 
hisdebt. There being really no. public sale or competition ‘the stock is 
knocked down, in bulk, at perhaps one-sixth.of its value at a.doma fide 
sale. It may thus happen that the holder of the judgment note, say 
for $10,000, gets a. stock which at retail sells for $75,000. . The, holder 
of such a note is usually. some relation of ‘the. insolyent..and, allows 
him to continue in business.as his ‘‘agent,’’ -After.a.time the claims 
of disconsolate creditors are bought up for twenty-five per cent., and 











the insolvent again sets up in’ business with - some. capital to. start: on,, 
Often such a confessed judgment represents no indebtedness; and the 





a ‘fiction by which creditors are deftauded. Too often 
it happens that a merchant, after establishing some credit, orders 

oods from everyone who ‘will sell him, naming the highest amount 

which “he can obtain credit, and then, having stocked ‘his store 
‘from roof to cellar, he gives his brother a confessed judgment, a sher- 

:iffs sale takes place of all the goods he has been able to buy, and 
‘he quietl kets a large sum while his creditors whistle for pay- 
‘ment. Under the laws at present in force in Pennsylvania it is next 

‘to impossible to prove any fraud im such a transaction. 

The lawyers of Philadelphia have long recognized the evil of this 
system and a Legislature of our State has not,sat of late years without a 
committee of the bar waiting on them and asking them, in the absence 
of a national law, to enact a state law. Such acts have several times 
‘been favorably reported from committees, but members from the country 

have always moved to strike out cae clause forbidding confessed judg- 
a. and as the act without it would be quite eviscerated, the bills have 
The act now before the national Congress would prevent the abuses 
‘spoken of, as it in effect provides, among other things, that a confession 
of judgment, such as sabes of, or allowing accounts to remain overdue 
'thirty days or more,'amount to acts of bankruptcy and the property may 
‘be at once placed in the arms of the court and distributed fro rata 
;among creditors. In addition to this, severe p “een are provided 
for those Who in any way attempt to defraud their creditors. 

From what’ has been ‘said it will be seen that the laws now in force 
here are of a character to encourage the defrauding of creditors, and to 

| protect those, who whatever may be their position now in point of human 
aw, are morally guilty of great crime. The true remedy is a national 
system, under which every vendor can know that even at the worst'the 
merchandise sold by himself arid others will be held as a trust fund ‘for 
creditors. This would have the effect of steadying trade and commerce 
and preventing it is to be hoped those; periods of business depression 
which the loose laws now in force no doubt largely influence. S.W.C. 


ART. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE SALON. 
PaRIs, May, 1884. 
OX the whole the Sa/on of 1884 takes place absolutely in the ordinary 
conditions. There is no essential modification to be remarked either 
in the spirit or in the taste of the artists ; no new talent has made a brilliant 
invasion upon public attention ; no talent already known has produced a 
| picture of the category which the Germans call epoch-making ; the gen- 
eral average of the pictures is no higher than it was last year ; and 
yet, the Salon of ‘1884 is particularly interesting. For what reasons? 
Chiéfly, I believe, from the fact that the evolution of art in the realistic 
‘sense is becoming daily more accentuated. Every year classical compo- 
‘ sitions, such as the Birth of Venus, the story of Perseus and Andromeda, 
and the incidents of Greek and Roman mythology, become rarer ; the re- 
‘constitution of the scenes of history, and the arrangement of studio acces- 
‘ sories tempt fewer and fewer artists ; the so-called religious picture is be- 
coming a rarity ; and the academic nymph is almost a thing of the past. 
The modern artist is chiefly interested in the sincere observation of ani- 
| mate and inanimate nature, in the real scenery of the world, in the real 
appearance of man and in the rendering of modern men and women in 
their real occupations, in their real surroundings and in the real ambient 
air. The modern artist hardly needs a studio; he paints in the open 
‘air, in a drawing-room, in a public hall, in the street; his ambition is to 
reproduce living life, to make us enter into the signification of his work 
‘and into the life of his models. 
And so, in this Sa/on of 1884, the pictures that arrest the attention of 
' the crowd:are not M. Cormon’s bituminous vision of the stone age, M. 
' Bouguereau’s vast frieze of young Bacchus surrounded by brown men 
and pink maidens, M. Malejko’s vast and ruddy picture of an incident 
of Polish history that took place in 1525, M. Flameng’s immense picture 
‘of an incidentin ‘the Chouan war, M. Géréme’s slave sale at Rome, M. 
J. P. Laurens’ “ Vengeance of Urban VI.,"" M. Surand’s Carthaginian 
army defiling past some crucified lions. What do such pictures mean? 
What do the artists know about the scenes they profess to paint? Of 
_ what interest are such scenes to us? No. The public of 1884 admires 
'M. Raphael Collin’s “Summer,” a fresh, green landscape with girls 
talking and reclining on the grass; it admires Montenard’s sun-burnt 
quay of Toulon, Lhermitte’s vintage, Gagliardini’s landscapes animated 
by real figures ; it admires Whistler's portraits, Carolus Duran’s portraits ; 
it admires Jules Breton’s poetical landscape and poetical figures ; it ad- 
‘mires Jean ‘Béraud’s Communist meeting in a public hall obscure with 
‘tobacco smoke. Reality, sincerity, observation, clear luminous color, 
open air work,—this is what the modern public demands, and-what’the 
modern artists are producing. 
Having at m dis only a limited space, I cannot pretend to make 
even a brief review of the whole Sa/on of 2488 oil-paintings, to say noth- 
ing of ge water-colors andengravings. I shall speak only of the 
works of the Americans who this year occupy an exceptionally brilliant 
place at the Sa/on, and who have produced several of the most important 
pictures that are hung on the line. And here I may remark that in the 
‘recéption and hanging of their pictures, the Americans have been treated 

with the utmost justice in‘spite of the ill-feeling that was at one time felt 
‘and ex the French artists on account of the modification of the 
‘American. tariff of import duties on foreign pictures. In the present 
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Salon, out of 392 foreigners who exhibit, 63 hail from the United States ; 
last. year 71 American artists were represented out of a total of 401. for- 
eigners. No other nation isso numerously represented. Belgium comes 
second with 55 artists. 
This year an American artist, Mr. Alexander Harrison, of Phila- 
hia, has exhibited a marine ‘‘ Le Crepuscule,’’ which the French critics 
declare: to-be the finest inthe Sa/on. It. is-simply a vast expanse of sea, 
lighted-by the silvery light of the rising moon and still rosy with the last 
rays of the setting sun. Another American, Mr. W. T. Dannat, of New 
York, has revealed himself to be a master with his large picture of a 
“‘Quatuor of Spanish Musicians.’’ .Mr.-Dannat’s picture is one of the 
great attractions of the Sa/on. Mr.;Dannat is a man of about thirty ; he 
studied some time at Munich and then at Paris under Munkacsy ;-his 
icture of an “ Aragonese Smuggler "in the Sa/on of 1883 received /an 
onorable mention and was bought by the State. After these two tri- 
umphant débutants we-must mention Mr. John S. Sargent, whose. portrait 


of Mme. Gauthereau is a subject.of hot discussion amongst the public as: 


well.as.amongst the artists,—a proof that it is a remarkable work ; ‘Mr. J. 
L. Stewart, of Philadelphia, who exhibits ‘‘ A‘ five o'clock tea,” full. of 
figures and accessories of elegant life, painted with great brilliancy , of 
color and cleverness of technique; Mr. Henry Mosler, of, Philadelphia, 
who, besides a well painted Breton scene, entitled ‘“‘ The Village Clock- 


maker,’’-exhibits a, picture of far more sincere inspiration and far more) 


distinction called ‘The last Sacraments,” representing, against a 
background of gray cottage walls, a girl kneeling in despair.and a priest 
preceded: by two quire boys in their white and red robes descending the 
cottage steps and carrying the sacred elements. Iam glad to see Mr. 
Mosler varying his subjects. Mr. D. R. Knight, whose lan and 
figure pictures are generally remarked at the Sa/on, does not exhibit this 
year, having been unable to finish his picture in time. We notice, how- 
ever, on the line, a fine picture of the Thames by Mr. F. M. Boggs, of 
New .York, and by: the same artist ‘‘ The Old Canal at Dordrecht,” a pic- 
ture full of warm color. Mr. F,A. Bridgman has two pictures on the line, 
one a most bold and brilliant piece of color ‘‘ Le Bain en famille,” repre- 
senting an Eastern woman washing her little son, and the other “Horse 
dealers in a court yard.at Cairo." Mr. Emerson Edward Simmons, of 
Concord, exhibits two successful pictures on the line, ‘‘ Le bout de la 
Cour,”’ a girl storing faggots in a cottage yard in Brittany, and a decora- 
tive panel, “‘Spring,”’ representing a girl knitting coming through an 
orchard in full bloom. Mr. W.L. Picknell has on the line two large 
and bold pictures of American coast landscape. Miss Elizabeth Gardner 
figures on the line with ‘‘ La Coupe improvisée’’ an agreeable composi- 
tion though less realistic than we could wish. _ On the line, too,.is an ex- 
cellent picture of two dogs in an airy landscape by Miss Matilda Lotz, 
called ‘‘Les ami du peintre,”’ one of the best animal pictures in the Sa- 
fon. The same high praise is deserved by Mr. Ogden Wood's picture 
of cattle ‘‘Le Pré Maillet.” Of reat merit, too, is an important cattle 
picture by Mr. W. M. Howe of Ravenna (Ohio), one of Otto de Thoren’s 
best pupils. In another room we find Mr. Walter Gay holding his own 
against the French realists with his “Apprentice,” representing the in- 
terior of a village blacksmith’s shop with a clever effect of light. By 
the same artist is a charming little harmony in green ‘‘ Les Choux,’’ re- 
presenting a village girl hoeing cabbages. Mr. Ch. Ed. Dubois, of New 
York, has on the linea large landscape full of southern sunlight, ‘‘ Under 
the olive trees of Mentone.’’ Mr. Gaines Ruger Donoho has two impor- 
tant pictures well hung “ Autour de la Ferme” and “ Raméne ici!"’, the 
latter a vigorous and luminous picture of a shepherd calling to his dog.to 
drive back the flock scattered over a vast plain. Then there are two splen- 
did portraits by James McNeil Whistler, of Carlyle, and of Miss Alex- 
ander, portraits that the French painters regard with wonderment and 
proclaim to be amongst the great paintings of the epoch. Surely after 
this enumeration of the triumphs of American art in Paris, the reader 
will excuse me for neglecting the French for once. 

Now let us take the catalogue and proceed apphabetically to. pick up 
the stragglers, and so complete our account of the Americans at the 
Salon of 1884. Henry Bacon, ‘Qui m’aime me suive!"’ and “Il re- 
viendra,”’ two interesting pictures well hung; W. Baird, of Chicago, 
“Winter in the South;’’ W. Blackman, of Chicago, “Téte de pay- 
sanne” and “La Nuit;’’ E. D. Boit, “Terrace at Leatherhead” (Eng- 
land); Walter F. Brown, “‘Isigny fisherwomen ;” George W, Chambers, 
“Les Dunes;" O. E. Cheritree (New York), Normandy landscape; B. 
W. Clinedinst (Baltimore), portrait ; J. T. Coolidge (Boston), portrait of 
a lady, very well placed ; A. B. Copeland (Boston), corner of a studio ; 
K.R. Cranford (New York), a portrait and “ L’heure du Trayail ;"" W. 
P. W. Dana (New York) “‘ The End of a Storm ;”” C. H. Davis, “‘ Village 
in a Plain; F. S. Dellenbaugh, ‘“Campement sur mer” and ‘Playing 
Truant ;"’ H. P. Dillon (San Francisco), a portrait; Miss. Sarah Dodson 
(Philadelphia), portrait of Mme. D.; Lyle Durgin fPoston), a portrait ; 
Wyatt Eaton, a portrait; Clifford Grayson, ‘“‘Ohé, le canot!"’ Eliot 


. Gregory, ‘‘ Coquetterie ;"’ Edward Grenet, ‘‘ Le Caprice du Modéle ;”” P. 


A. Gross, ‘“‘La Mare Renard; Dennett Grover, two portraits; W. H. 
Hilliard, a Dutch windmill ; Robert Hinckley, a portrait ; Miss Emma 
C. King (Brooklyn), portrait; W. Ward DeLancey, portrait of the actor 
Berthelier, on the line; F. ‘W. Loring, portrait; E. H, May, “Viendra 
t-il?"’ and a portrait, hung on the line; R. H. Monks (Boston), ‘‘Old 
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Willows ;” .Frank .C. Penfold, ‘“‘Veuve’’ and “La Premiére Culotte,”’ 
beth good pictures and -well hung; Ch. Pilatt, two landscapes; H. R. 
Poor, “‘ Ulysses Feigning Madness ;’’ C. S. Reinhart, ‘‘La Pecheuse de 
Moules,”’ “La Plage a Villerville,"’ and a fine drawing “ Autour de la 
Croix ;"’ Mrs. Vesta Simmons, landscape in Brittany; Miss Elizabeth 
Strong, ‘‘ Diner en Famille ;” J..H. Twachtmann, “ Winter in America ;” 
Ch. F. Ulrich (New York), ‘‘Glass Blowers ;"" H. W. Watrous (San 
Francisco), “‘Le Café; F.'T. Waugh, ‘‘ White Frost; E. L. Weeks, 
two Indian landscapes ; Moses Wig t, ‘Un Vieux Document;” F. D. 
Williams, “Environs of Vezelay;’ Mrs. F. D. Williams, “ Mange 
Donc!”’ E. L. Vail, ‘‘ Fishing Port Concarneau.”’ 

Amongst the sculptures, water-colors and drawings a few American 
names might also. be gleaned. Mr. J. Wharton Edwards, for instance, 
,exhibits.some excellent .water-colors of boats, and Mr. Ezekiel a good 


\bust. In the department of engravings also America is represented by 


Messrs. Robert Hoskins, Juengling and Edward Berend, who has some 
excellent dry points, but American engraving and American etching 
might with advantage be made better known at the Paris Sa/on by more 
numerous.exhibits. THEODORE CHILD. 


REVIEWS. 
PETER THE GREAT OF RUSSIA* 


HE, vast empire of Russia stretches from the mouths ot the Lena, 
where the ground never thaws a few inches below its surface, about 
2,500 miles southward, to the Black Sea, embracing countries where it 
never freezes, and where the thermometer rises to 130° in the shade. From 
east to west ‘it extends about 5,500 miles, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
for the Baltic is but a bay of the great ocean. It includes Poland con- 
quered from her kings, the Baltic Provinces and Finland conquered from 
the Swedes, the Crimea from the Tartars, the Caucasus from the hardy Cir- 
cassians, Bokara and the country of the Kirgises from the Turcomans, and 
still it pushes eastward to be arrested at the doors of Afghanistan, where 
it will be brought into contact with British India, and find itself face to 
face with a very different power from that of the half civilized and half 
armed Turcomans. 

The Russian Empire-has a population of 100,000,000, and an army in 
time of peace of 700,000 men, in time of war, of 2,000,000. Her army is 
second only to that of Germany, for the officers are proud of their pro- 
fession and understand it, while the men are brave, patient and obedi- 
ent. They will endure without complaining want of food, of shelter, and 
of sleep, and will fight, and fight well, on empty stomachs. Of what 
army of Western Europe.can this’ be said ? 

Such is the Russian Empire in 1884. What was its condition two 
centuries ago, when Peter the Great was born? 

With Moscow as its capital, Russia then included a few sparsely in- 
habited provinces of what is now Central and Northern Russia. Ports it 
had none, except the frozen port of Archangel. No ‘ window on the 
Baltic,” and no eye on the Black Sea. It had no regular army, and no 
navy atall. Its nobles were ignorant and brutal, and its peasants super- 
stitious slaves. Harassed by the Tartars on the east, who made period- 
ical raids into the.country, burning the villages, dest: oying the crops, and 
carrying off the inhabitants for slaves, attacked by the Turks in the 
south, who were:then in the pride of their power, and lost no opportunity 
to harry the infidel, invaded by the Poles from the west,—and Poland was 
then a great power—and onthe North constantly at war with the Swedes, 
under their ‘‘ Wild Lion,”’ Charles XII, it seemed as if Russia must soon 
disappear from among the nations, and her soil he divided among the 
successful invaders. ~Such was the condition of Russia when Peter ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

The Emperor Alexis died in 1676, when Peter was four years of age. 
He was the son of Alexis’ second wife. On the death of his father, the 
crown descended to Theodore, eldest son of the first wife, and Peter and 
his mother withdrew to their country seat in Preobrajensky, near Moscow. 
Theodore reigne@ but six years. He should have been succeeded on his 
death by his full brother Ivan, but Ivan was a sickly boy, almost an idiot. 
The crown was therefore settled by the council and the nobles, and with 
general consent upon Peter. This arrangement lasted but a very short 
time, for the Princess Sophia, a resolute and clever woman, determined 
to place her full brother Ivan on the throne with Peter, that she herself 
might enjoy the powers and _ privileges of regent. By the aid of the 
Streltsi, who appear to have been a volunteer soldiery, or militia of 
Russia, she attained her end, seizing the regency, and murdering most of 
Peter’s maternal relatives. 

Peter now disappears from active life. He was only seen on occa- 
sions of ceremony, and. was then noticed by the few ambassadors and 
travellers of that day, whose notes have come down to us, as a bright 
boy of pleasing manners, great vivacity of movement and apparent 
energy ; during this period and until. he. was seventeen, he appears to 
have spent most of his time in playing at soldier and boat-builder. He 
accidentally discovered an old: English boat under.a shed, and set to 
work to repair her. Then he grew: more ambitious, and had soon 
launched a miniature fleet upon the. tranquil waters of Lake Plestchieof. 

From these boyish and instructive amusements Peter profited greatly 
in after years by the knowledge he had attained in his little ship yard, but 
he was rudely awakened by the attempts. of Sophia to get rid of him, and 





* ** Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia : A of Historical Biography.’’ By Eugene 
Schuyler, Ph.D. LL. D. 2 vols. . Pp. 450; pm = York; Charles. Scribner’s Sons. , 1884. 
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to seize the throne for herself. But Peter was no longer a child. He was 
now eighteen, and he showed at once the boldness of energy, which after- 
wards so distinguished him. Sophia relied as before, upon the friendship 
and support of the Streltsi. But the Streltsi had degenerated, and were 
by no means united, while Peter had the nobles at his back. But above- 
all, he had raised and drilled a regiment of regulars, named after his 
country house, ‘‘ The Preobrajensky,” a regiment of disciplined and trust- 
worthy soldiers, and which for two centuries has borne one? of the™most 
honored names in the Russian army. 

The contest between Peter with might and right on his side, and his 
half-sister Sophia, was of short duration. He showed ability and energy ; 
he was ably seconded by his ministers and high officers, and Sophia dis- 
appeared from public life. Some years afterwards she took the veil. 

Peter's reign properly begins here. To signalize it, he undertook a 
campaign in the Crimea. With a half-organized army, composed 
chiefly of the badly disciplined and disaffected Streltsi, he took the city 
of Azoff, and the campaign became a decided though qualified success. 
His great failure appears to have been in his commissariat. But 
nearly two hundred years later, that same Crimea witnessed the miser- 
able failure of the commissariat of a greater power, with greater wealth, 
and greater resources than Peter ever had. 

After his success, or partial success in the Crimea, Peter became con- 
vinced that his only chance to raise Russia in the scale of the nations 
was first to instruct himself, and then to instruct his nobles and people. 
He saw that Russia was in a miserable condition. She had no army 
and no navy. To defend herself by land, she depended upon the worth- 
less Streltsi, and undisciplined nobles and their serfs, while to meet mari- 
time foes, she was utterly powerless. He therefore made the best dis- 
positions he could for the government of the country in his absence, and 
started first for his solitary port on the White Sea, and subsequently for 
Western Europe, or, as your true Russian says, for ‘‘ Europe ; "’ implying 
that Russia is an Asiatic power. 

In Western Europe, as is well known, he visited several of the most 
civilized nations of the world, studying their institutions, their advance 
in the arts and sciences, and the organization of their armies and navies; 
while to obtain a practical knowledge of ship-building, for he had set his 
heart upon a navy for Russia, he entered as a workman into a ship- 
builder's yard in Holland. 

But his unruly nobles and his mutinous Streltsi gave him no rest, and 
he was obliged to return to Russia. Here he very soon restored quiet, 
punishing the disaffected nobles, and finally disbanding the Streltsi. 

Having reducedshis rebellious subjects to submission, Peter set him- 
self resolutely to work to cleanse the Augean stable of his empire; but it 
was indeed a Herculean task. He was opposed not only by the ignor- 
ance and prejudices of his nobles and people, but by the superstition of 
the priests, who were then as now, very powerful with the peasants. 
They set themselves obstinately against all his proposed innovations, 
calling them the work of the devil,—of Peter anti-Christ. The Patriarch, 
the head of the Greek Church, was his implacable foe. But Peter soon 
disposed of this obstacle, for on the death of the then incumbent, he 
appointed himself Patriarch, thus shrewdly backing himself as head of 
the state, by himself as head of the church. He labored diligently to 
introduce improvements into the finances, into education, and into inter- 
nal improvements. He created an army, and later a navy. No prin- 
ciple was too great for his grasp, and no detail too petty for his attention. 

Having created an army he hastened to do what history shows us all 
sovereigns do under the same circumstances, he declared war, for of 
course he longed to see what his army could do. But it was not yet 
strong enough to meet the warlike and disciplined Swedes under the 
“Swedish Lion,’’ and at Narva Peter was badly beaten. But he was 
never cast down, he never despaired, but persevered resolutely. Nine 
years later Pultowa was fought, and resulted in a great and decisive vic- 
tory for the Russian arms. 

But Peter went on from war to war. The object he kept steadily in 
view was to push his power to the Baltic. He toundefl St. Petersburg, 
having first driven the Swedes and Finns from the north back of the 
Neva, and he fought with varying success in Esthonia and Pomerania. 

But constant exposure, labor, and anxiety had impaired his health. 
His habits, too, had become bad, and the national vodky, Russian 
brandy, had too strong attractions for him. Drink injured his health, 
and soured his temper, and he became often violent and cruel. But we 
cannot accept with Mr. Schuyler the foreign story of his complicity in 
the torture and murder of his son. 

He died on the 8th of February, new style, or on the 27th of January, 
Russian style. For the Russian calendar istwelve days in arrear of that 
of the rest of the civilized world to the great inconvenience of Russian 
business men, and of foreigners residing in Russia. It is not likely, 
however, that a change will ever be made, for if twelve days were lost, 
a saint might lose his day, and then what would the Russian peasant 
say! 

Peter's memory is held in great veneration throughout Russia. The 
Russian never gives a thought to his violence and cruelty, and de- 
bauchery in later life: he remembers only his great deeds, and that he 
loved Russia with his whole heart, and raised her to a high place amongst 
the nations of the earth. ; 

There stands ip the Admiralty Square at St. Petersburg a spirited 
equestrian statute in bronze of Peter, erected to him by ‘Catherine the 
Great, who is said to have worshipped his memory. The statue rests upon 
an immense granite block, rough from Finland, and said to be the very 








rock upon which Peter stood when he defeated the Swedes. In one of 
the rooms of the Hermitage are collected many relics of Peter, and of 
the works of his hands; among others an immense clock, showing the 
hour, day of the week and month, and the year. The houses he lived in, 
for they can scarcely be called palaces, are religiously preserved as he 
left them, and are shown with pride to the visitor. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of them all, because so connected with the man’s ruling passion, 
is in the park at Revel, close to the bay. This was one of Peter’s favorite 
residences, for there is a fine port at Revel, and here he could watch the 
ships, as they went and came. The custodian exhibits with veneration 
an old silk dressing-gown, which Peter wore when at work, and no 
sacrilegious scissors is permitted to cut even the smallest shred from that 
sacred garment. 

We are indebted to Mr. Schuyler’s interesting volumes for the facts 
about Peter set forth in this article. This book will probably long 
remain the standard Life of Peter the Great in the English language. 
It is written with intelligence and research, and the earlier portions of it 
at least show that the writer’s heart was in his work. In the later por- 
tions, we think we see evidence that an imperious call for “‘ copy” com- 
pelled Mr. Schuyler to write, when his time was fully engrossed by other 
occupations and other cares. 


VACATION CRUISING IN CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE Bays. By J. T. 
Rothrock, M. D., Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Pp. 262. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ; 
The frank, hearty, energetic nature of the author is everywhere dis- 

played in this volume’by Dr. Rothrock. It has a fresh and cheerful tone 

in it, entirely suitable to a book of breeze and wave, while at the same 
time it displays on every page the earnestness of the student of nature, 
watching with interest hy manifestation upon her face. 

Dr. Rothrock's vacation, in 1883, was chiefly spent upon the yacht 
Martha, “a strong, nearly new boat,—not a racing yacht in which every- 
thing was sacrificed to speed, but a solid, ‘well-fastened’ little sloop, 
whose qualities were safety first, comfort second, and some speed at the 
tail-end of a long list of good points.’’ Her dimensions the custom 
house papers reported as thirty feet long, eleven beam, and three and a 
half deep. In this, with a man for a crew, and a friend or two for 
company, he sailed upon the two great bays that indent our coast in this 
latitude, in June, July and August, going down the Chesapeake to the 
James, and up that river as far as City Point. As he went he studied the 
skies, the winds, the water beneath his boat, the beaches and their inhabi- 
tants, the woods and the marshes, landed at interesting old places like 
the site of Jamestown, took some photographs here and there, collected 
specimens in botany, and on a wet day observed the habits of the fid- 
dler-crab. A vacation thus spent is full of refreshing relaxation, and 
brings, besides, its abundant reward in enlargement of the observing 
powers, and in a collection of valuable facts and suggestive ideas. It 
can hardly be doubted that it is a most excellent plan for that large and 
increasing class who love the occupations of the naturalist, but who need, 
besides, the rest and relaxation which come with a complete change of 
occupation, and an abundance of out-of-door air. Nor is it without the 
flavor of adventure and danger that even with so safe a boat as the 
Martha one may navigate the broad waters of the Chesapeake ; the 
Doctor relates some adventures that decidedly stir the blood. 

On the whole we see everything to commend in “‘ Vacation Cruising.” 
It is full of the breeze of life, without being boisterous, and full of the 
signs of study, without being dull. 


MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ELIZA P. GURNEY. Edited by 
Richard F. Mott. Pp. 377. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1884. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mott, LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by their 
granddaughter, Anna Davis Hallowell. Pp, 557. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. 

These volumes are interesting additions to the Quaker collections, and 
both will be read with enjoyment by many not within the limits of that 
society. Indeed, neither Mrs. Gurney nor the Motts belonged alone to 
any sect or circle; their sympathies and their labors extended to the 
wide field, and took in all humanity. 

Mrs. Gurney was, in her unmarried days, Eliza P. Kirkbride. She 
was born in 1801, and in 1838 appeared as a minister amongst the 
Friends. Going then to England, for a protracted residence, her gift was 
approved there, three years later. In October, 1841, she became the 
second wife of Jose h john Gurney, the famous Quaker, brother to the 
still more distinguished Elizabeth Fry, and her home then continued in 
England until his death, in February, 1847, and for some time after- 
ward, Later, she returned to her native land, and made her home ata 
beautiful place near Burlington, New Jersey, once the residence of Sam- 
uelEmlen. Here she remained, except during a visit to Europe, 1855-58, 
until her death in November, 1881. The volume, which is edited with ° 
the most refined taste, is chiefly composed of letters, most of them her 
own, written to her friends, though there are others from such valuable 
correspondents as Elizabeth Fry, Mrs. Opie, Stephen Grellet, William 
Forster and Thomas Evans. Most interesting of all is the letter from 
Abraham Lincoln to Mrs. Gurney, written in the midst of the war,—Sep- 
tember 4th, 1864,—and discussing with deep solemnity the terrific pro 
lems of duty which were involved in the contest. This letter is printed 
in the book in fac-simile; the original, contributed by Mrs. Gurney to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, may be seen in the collections of that 
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body. It is aremarkable letter, and truly reveals the deep soul of the 
reat writer. That Mrs. Gurney, by the influence of her presence and 
er letter, drew it from him is testimony to her earnest and impressive 
spiritual power. 

It hardly needs that anything should be said in detail of the work of 
Lucretia Mott. No woman was ever more genuinely domestic, more sin- 
cerely devoted to the duties of home and family, yet few. women north of 
the Potomac and east of the Ohio have been more widely known as 
workers in the open field of public reform. As a preacher amongst the 
Friends, from 1818, when she was but twenty-six years old, to her death 
in 1880; as a platform advocate, during at least half a century, of tem- 

rance, abolition, peace, the rights of women, and a liberal Christianity 
in doctrine and practice, she reached out to an extended circle of people, 
and made her presence welcome in many centres of thought and in- 
fluence. This volume admirably tells the story of her life, coupled with 
that of her excellent husband and will be read with satisfaction not only 
by those who knew and esteemed them, but by many others besides. 
Mrs. Hallowell’s introductory chapter, describing the ancestry of her 
grandparents,—the Motts, of Long Island, and the Coffins, of Nantucket, 
—with their old homes, their simple ways, their strange characters and 
primitive virtues, are charming pieces of work, and present her as a 
capital writer of biography and social history. Indeed, though the let- 
ters written by James and Lucretia tell much of the story of their life, the 
connecting passages are an important part of the volume, and are woven 
in with admirable taste and skill. 

To the student of the American membership in the Society of Friends 
both these books are of real value. They convey a distinct impression 
and present many interesting facts bearing upon the character and the 
characteristics of the two religious bodies which bear the Quaker name, 
and of the tendencies of religious and social opinion in each. Mrs. 
Gurney’s religious character was that of the type represented by her dis- 
tinguished husband, and almost at the opposite extreme, in many re- 
spects, were the activities of practical reform which Mrs. Mott practiced 
each day of her life. And the two were fine examples, each in her own 
field, of the product of the Quaker training of women, though they 
varied so nth in the Classes which they represented. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


* HE Pleasures of Home and other Poems,” (By David Newport. 
Pp. 99. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1884), is a collection 
of sixteen poems, of varving lengths, and on a variety of subjects. The 
first, ‘‘To an Agnostic Friend,’’ remonstrates with him for lack of faith, 
and urges upon him the wealth and power of Divine love: 
«Sum up the love all human hearts have Icnown, 
Count all in every land, ’neath every zone, 
’Tis but the love of Heaven for her own!” 


A longer piece is that on “ William Penn’s Holy Experiment,’’ in which 
the Quaker Founder is justly extolled, and in another, ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Home ;”’ there are some animated descriptions of rural sources of enjoy- 
ment, from which passages might be quoted quite in the vein of Cowper, 
though, it must.be said, not possessing quite his technical skill in their 
formation. Indeed, this is the chief deficiency of Mr. Newport's verse; 
his thought is good, and frequently poetical, but a neglect of technique 
often mars what might have been a fine passage. One of the best, per- 
haps, of the collection, though a brief one, is that on the loss of the ship 
Boston, ‘‘ A Wife’s Vision.” 


Sir John Lubbock is one of the most agreeable of all writers on 
natural history. His style is delightfully clear and easy and he has fine 
literary tact as well as thorough scientific knowledge. It is curious how 
he manages to interest his reader in the humbler forms of life that he 
describes; the real secret is his own sympathy with those incidents in 
the great scheme of nature, but there is no little magnetism in a writer 
who can convey that feeling so perfectly to others. We could hardly, 
if we were put to it, indicate more entirely fascinating modern pages 
than those in which Sir John gives his minute observations of the habits 
of ants, bees and wasps. They are as “readable” as the best of poetry 
or fiction. The little volume which Mr. T. Whittaker, New York, has 
put forth (‘‘Chapters on Popular Natural History’’) does not include all 
that Sir John has written on these topics and on various phases of plant- 
life, but it gives a very satisfactory idea of the English naturalist’s work. 
It consists of lectures delivered on various occasions. Most of thé mat- 
ter in the volume has been printed in one shape or another, but its col- 
lection in this shape was well worth while. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have reprinted in their Standard Library 
two of Mr. Spurgeon’s lesser works, ‘‘ The Clue of the Maze" and “ The 
Spare Half-Hour,”’ in a single volume. The first is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of modern Agnosticism. Mr. Spurgeon is not at his best in the 
field of apologetics. He has not that eagerness to be fair to his oppo- 
nent, that anxiety to answer his argument in its best possible form, which 
is the best attitude for a writer in the defence of any assailed doctrine. 
He deals with the agnostic “without gloves,’’ and while his book may 
be influential with those who are but slightly drawn in this direction, we 
doubt if its undeniable vigor will reach the understanding of the con- 
firmed doubter. The interest of the discussion, to our thinking, is auto- 
biographical, rather than argumentative. It shows how a man of great 
power of faith and of utterance satisfies himself about the intellectual 
difficulties of his generation. The second half of the book is made up 











of essays of a very miscellaneous kind, which appeared originally in The 
Sword and Trowel, Mr. Spurgeon’s monthly. By far the best is the 
account of Sammy Hicks, “the saint of the smithy,”’ a zealous Methodist 
who was instant in season and out of season, especially the latter. 
When once a hunt stopped before his blacksmith shop, Sammy went out 
and congratulated the members on their “ privileges,” for “if any of 
you should happen to slip the ‘saddle, you have a doctor to bleed you 
and three parsons to pray for you.’’ On another occasion he had no 
flour to make ready for the entertainment of a number of his brethren, 
and there was a dead calm that left the windmills of the neighborhood 
inactive. Sammy went to a miller and got him to spread his sails while 
he prayed for wind, and Mr. Spurgeon does not shrink from avowing 
his belief that the prayer brought it. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ISS SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S first novel, “ A Country Doctor,” 

deals with the experiences of a Woman Physician in New Eng- 

land. Dr. E. C. Brewer’s “‘ Dictionary of Miracles” is in the press 

of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Messrs. John Wiley & Sons have 

in press the first part of ‘‘Roadside Songs of Tuscany,’’ translated by 
Francesca Alexander, and edited by John Ruskin. 








Sir Lepel Griffin has just completed a volume, giving an expansion of 
his already published impressions of the United States. In addition to 
the articles contributed to the Fortnightly Review, there is so much new 
matter that the book is practically a new work. It will bear the title of 
“The Great Republic.”’ Miss Judith Gautier, a daughter of the 
French critic and poet, Theophile Gautier, has written a number of his- 
torical romances about China and Japan which have been widely read in 
the original. ‘The Usurper: An Episode in Japanese History,’’ is the 
first of these works to be translated into English. This has been done by 
Miss Abby L. Alger, a daughter of the Rev. Wm. R. Alger, and it will 
soon be published by Roberts Brothers. 





Mr. W. D. Howells has not yet completed the comic opera for which 
Mr. George Henschel is preparing the music. It is consequently un- 
certain when the work will be brought out. An American edition 
of Arminius Vambery’s “ Autobiography”’ is in the press of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. The revised edition of the Old Testament, which is 
being printed by the Oxford and Cambridge University presses, is nearly 
completed. It will appear early in the autumn. John James Piatt 
has brought out in London an edition of his poems under the title, 
**Tdylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Vailey.” 


Rev. H. S. Patterson, vicar of Bolton-le-Moors, England, has in 
ress a ‘‘ Dictionary of the Koran.”’ A translation of “‘ Public Life 
in England,” by Philippe Daryl, has just been brought out by Messrs. 
George Routledge & Sons. Mr. Brownings’s new book is still in 
manuscript and in the author’s hands; it will probably not appear before 
next season. There is no truth in the rumor that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer purposes paying a visit to Australia. His trip to the United 
States injured his health too seriously to induce him to try another ex- 
periment of a like kind on a much larger scale. Bishop Percy’s 
collection of manuscripts, old ballads, and family papers are on sale in 
London. 


The historical novel or romance continues to lead every other form 
of light literature in Germany, and the bookseller’s lists are crowded with 
announcements of this kind of fiction. Messrs. James R. Osgood & 
Co. have in press a quaint volume containing a collection of out-of-the- 
way bits of literature, at present almost unknown to English-reading 
people, by Mr. Lafeadio Hearn, of New Orleans. Columbia College 
Is to introduce the novel feature of a ‘“‘School of Library Economy,” in 
which learners may qualify themselves to discharge the duties of profes- 
sional librarians. Coleridge’s tragedy of ‘‘Remorse”’ was recently 
recited in London by an elocutionist who had committed the whole to 
memory. It proved a very dull entertainment. A life of Queen 
Victoria, by Miss Sarah Tytler, is passing through the press in London. 
Two or three sketches of the Queen’s life have been previously written, 
notably the recent one by Mrs. Oliphant and another by Grace Green- 
wood, but Miss Tytler’s book is the first real attempt that has been made 
to give a true and actual story of the life of the Queen. 



































Colonel W. C. Falkner, author and politician, has written a new 
volume, ‘‘ Rapid Ramblings in Europe,” which J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
will shortly issue. Mrs, A. L. Wister’s new translation from the German 
is from Adolph Streckfuss’s novel “‘ Cliffs of Fortune,’’ and is to have 
the title ‘‘ Quicksands.”’ 


The current number of Zhe /ndustrial Review is an especially inter- 
esting one. It contains the concluding portion of Professor S. P. Sadt- 
ler’s important lecture on Chemistry in the Industrial Arts, excellent edi- 
torials on various trade and industrial topics, illustrated descriptions of 
new: and improved machinery, and copious reports under the various 
department hicade of Textiles, Hosiery and Knit Goods, The South, 
etc., etc. 

Dr. J. DeHoop Scheffer, of Amsterdam, the well-known author of the 
“History of the Reformation in the Netherlands,” has translated into 
Dutch and published in the Doopsgezinde Bijdragen for 1884 the ad- 
dress delivered by Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., in the Academy of 
Music in this city, upon the occasion of the late German Bicentennial. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


RaLtPpH WALDO EMERSON. An Essay. By John Meriey. Pp. 53 
Macmillan & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

A PALACE-PRISON: OR, THE-RAST AND THE PRESENT. -Pp. 347. $1.00. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert,,New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, ) 

ProrgessoR CoNANT: A STORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SOCIAL AND Po- 
LiTIcAL Lirg. »By'Hon. L. S. Huntington, Q. C., (late Postmaster-Gene- 
ral of Canada, &c.) Pp. 291. $1.25. R. Worthington, New York. (J. 
B. Lippincott .& Co., Philadelphia.) 

Miss Toosgy’s Mission, AND LADDIE. Pp. 153. $0.75. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott &Co., Philadelphia.) 

Eustis A Novet. By Robert Opthorp Boit. Pp. 360. $1.50. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

GOVERNMENT REVENUE: ESPECIALLY THE AMERICAN SysTEM. AN ARGU- 
MENT FOR INDUSTRIAL . FREEDOM, AGAINST THE FALLACIES OF FREE 
TRADE. By Ellis H. Roberts. .Pp. 389. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) ' 

REFLECTIONS IN PALESTINE, 1883. By Charles George Gordon. Pp. 124. 
$0.90. Macmillan & Co., New York. (J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. ) 

THREE VILLAGES. By W. D. Howells. Pp. 198. $1:25. James R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

PROPERTY AND PROGRESS; OR, A BRIEF INQUIRY INTO CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL 
AGITATION IN ENGLAND. By W. H. Mallock. Pp. 248. $1.00. G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Book oF THE BEGINNINGS: A STUDY OF GENESIS; WITH AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE PENTATEUCH. By R. Heber Newton. Pp. 311. $0.40. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

CryT1a. A ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By George Taylor, au- 
thor of “ Antinous.” From the German, by Mary J. Safford. Pp. 364. 
$——. W.S. Gottsberger, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

THE COSPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH IN ITS OUTLINES: AN EXPosITION OF Mop- 
ERN SOCIALISM. By Lawrence Gronlund. Pp. 278. $1.00. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

BEETHOVEN’s NINE SYMPHONIES. By Sir George Grove, D. C. L. Pp. 230. 
$1.50, George H. Ellis, Boston. 

THERE Was ONCEA MAN. AStory. By R, H. Newell (“Orpheus C. Kerr”). 
Pp. 525. $1.50. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

Tue ForTUNES OF RACHEL. A Novel. _By Edward Everett Hale. (“Stand- 
ard Library.”) Pp. 221. $1. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT: THE CIVIL SERVICE EVIL AND Its REMEDY. 
By Thomas D. Ingram, M. D. Pp. 107. F. S. Hickman, West Chester, 
Pa. 


$0.20. 








SCIENCE. 
LONGEVITY—PAST, PRESENT AND SPECIAL. 


oe an article published in Cée/ et: Terre Dr. Lancaster gives some very 

interesting data bearing upon the subject of human longevity. The 
conclusions to be drawn from these data may be formulated as follows: 
1. Contrary to genera! opinion, the average duration of life at the pres- 
ent time is at least as great, if not greater than it was some forty or fifty 
years ago; and 2. Scientific men, and notably astronomers, stand pre- 
eminent for the number of their years. “If you wish to live long,” 
maintains Dr. Lancaster, ‘‘ become an astronomer.”’ Gathered from the 
Biographie Générale de l’ Astronomie of Houzeau and Lancaster, which 
registers the dates of birth and death of 1,741 astronomers, belonging to 
all periods, it would seem that the mean length of life of the whole 1,741 
was sixty-four years and three months. Out of a thousand astronomers, 
596 lived to an age of seventy years; 260 to between seventy and 
seventy-nine ; 126 to between eighty and eighty-nine; 15 to between 
ninety and ninety-nine ; and three to over a hundred years. In a gen- 
eral population, in Belgium, for example, it is found that out of a 
thousand persons who have already attained the age of eighteen—the 
period at which the astronomically inclined may be considered to have 
begun his career—only 42 attain an age of between seventy and seventy- 
nine years ; 13 between eighty and eighty-nine ; and one between ninety 
and ninety-nine. The average term of life of twenty-three of the most 
eminent astronomers is stated to have been seventy-one years and eleven 
months, or very nearly the period—seventy-three years and eleven 
months—credited by Quetelet in his Amthropometrie to a selection of 
twenty-two scientific men and philosophers. According to Professor 
Riccardi the period allotted tothe three most illustrious mathematical 
names of Italy (Archimedes, Galileo and Lagrange) was seventy-six 
years and eight months; sixty-nine years and five months to 47 mathe- 
maticians of great reputation; sixty-six years and four months to 50 
mathematicians of the second rank ; and sixty-five years and ten months 
to 380 mathematicians of the third rank. . This is in sharp contrast to 
the period of fifty-nine years and four months assigned by Quetelet as 
the mean life of the fourteen most illustrious artists, and sixty-five years 
and six months as the life of twenty-four literary celebrities. 


NOTES. 


E learn from the New York Nation that Dr. George Hand Smith, 
an American resident in London, has discovered a process by 
which colors applied to the surface of marble or ivory may be made to 
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penetrate to a considerable depth within the body of the substance acted 
upon, and there to retain as a fac simile whatever pictorial representa- 
tion may have been designed for the surface. The essence of the inven- 
tion of these “endoliths,"’ as the stained blocks of mineral are termed, 
is in the words of the discoverer, “ the development within the substance 
and below the surface of marble, of paintin a design in monochrome 
or color, whereby the art of painting is combined with the durability of 
sculpture." Dr. Smith claims to have discovered the principles govern- 
ing the movement of molecules or atoms of color within the substance 
above mentioned, and to be able to control this movement in such a 
manner as to induce designs “in eyery variety of color to penetrate un- 
changed to the depth desired, and finally to become imperishably com- 
bined with the stone.” The explanation of the modus operandi of the 
forces which brings about the result is not very clearly stated, but the 
facts are sufficiently apparent in the number of pieces that have been op- 
erated upon, and in many of which the color has been driven in toa 
depth of three-eighths of an inch. Indeed, in some pieces of ivory the 
colors have penetrated to such a depth that it has become impossible to 
determine upon which face they were originally applied. The import- 
ance of the discovery is obvious. Throughthe process paintings may be 
rendered practically indestructible, while in architecture a wide field is 
laid open in the way of poly-chromic combinations. Advantage of the 
discovery has already been taken by Mr. J. E. Boehm, R. A., and Mr. 
E. J. Poynter, R. A.. ty the former in its application to sculpture, and by 
the latter to painting. 


The researches of Koch and Miguel upon the micro organisms con- 
tained in the soil show that in the superficial layers there is a surprisingly 
rich distribution of the germs of Bacteria, notably of Bacildi,; Micrococct 
were found only in places which had not been cleansed from decaying 
matter. The quantity ot these organisms diminishes very rapidly with 


_increase in depth, so that at a distance from the surface of about one 


metre the earth is very nearly free from them. In a gram of soil taken 
from a depth of about eight inches in the neighborhood of Paris the 
estimated number is stated to be from 700,000 to goo,000! 


Professor Harrison Allen of this city has recently devised an instru- 
ment called by him the “ palate-myograph,” by means of which the 
various phonetic sounds employed in spoken language may be graphi- 
cally represented by a series of curved lines registered on white paper 
covered with soot. From the researches that have thus far been made 
with this instrument, it would appear that many of the sounds gener- 
ally conceived to be produced by the direct action of the lips, teeth, or 
tongue are in reality the result of palatal action. 


An extraordinarily large Orchidaceous mass, stated to be by far the 
most wonderful mass of any orchid ever imported into a foreign country, 
has recently been acquired by a London firm from the city of Cartago, 
Costa Rica. The specimen, a Cattleya Skinneri, which has for some 
time past attracted the attention of botanists and travelers in its native 
home, measures seven feet in diameter, and over six feet in height, and 
weighs somewhat more than half a ton (12 cwt.)! Upwards of 1,500 
fully expanded flowers have been counted upon this vegetable curiosity 
at one time. 


According to a memoir lately read before the Royal Meteorological 
Society of London, by Mr. Scott, its president, upon the history off the 
thermometer, it would appear that the actual inventor of the instrument 
is unknown. The éarliest mention of it is made in a work of Dr. Fludd’s, 
published in 1633, where its use is traced back to an antecedent period of 
fifty years. Reference to the instrument is also contained in the writings 
of Bacon, whose death took place in 1626. The earliest thermometers, 
or more properly darothermoscopes, consisted: 7. of a spherical reser- 
voir, three-quarters filled with water, to which was added a sufficient 
quantity of nitric acid to prevent congelation; and 2. of a tube expanded 
at the upper extremity into a bulb, whose lower extremity was plunged 
into the aqueous receptacle. The ascent or descent of the liquid in this 
tube, occasioned by the expansion or compression of the contained atmos- 
phere as dependent upon the variations of temperature, constituted the 
true thermometric index: In its present form the thermometer is the 
product of the Accademia dei Cimento. The centigrade thermometer, 
commonly attributed to Celsius, is claimed to have been the invention of 
a certain Linndus. 


Mm, Raoul Pictet and Emil Yung of Geneva, Switzerland, who have 
,been conducting a series of experiments toward determining the effect 
of excessive cold upon the vitality of the lower organisms—bacteria, and 
\their allies—find that a temperature of—1o0° C.—(148° F.), obtained 
, through the evaporation of sulphurous acid and nitrous protoxyde and 
acting during a period four hours, failed to destroy the microbes. Ex- 
posed for a pened of 108 hours to a temperature of—70° C.—(94° F.), it 
‘was found that several of the forms experimented upon, as the M/croccus, 
‘were either totally destroyed, or in great part lost their virulence. Other 
‘forms again, snch as the Bacil/us anthracis and B&. subtilis, were in no 
way affected. 


According to a communication made by Mr. Warren Upham before 
the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences, the total number of species 
of flowering plants and ferns now known to occur in the State, growing 
,without cultivation, is 1527, representing 546 genera and 115 orders. Of 
‘these 125 are introduced forms, leaving as the total number of truly in- 
‘digenous species 1402. It is a significant fact that up to the present time 
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only about half as many introduced seeds.are known to occur in Minne- 
sota as in the New England States, a condition satisfactorily explained by 
the circumstances of later settlement. 


The seaside laboratory at Annisquam, Mass., controlled by the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, and designed for the use of such students 
as desire to familiarize themselves with the general structure, develop- 
ment, and habits of the commoner types of marine organisms, will be 
open from June 20 to September 1. hile no stated courses of instruc- 
tion in the way of lectures will be attempted at the institution, yet a 
definite method of conducting the investigations will be outlined by 
the immediate directors, Messrs. J. S. Kingsley and B. H. Van Vleck, 
gentlemen well acquainted with the resources of the coast. Students’ 
applications for admission should be addressed to Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, 
Boston Society of Natural History. 


It is encouraging to note that even outside of Germany the study of 
geography seems finally destined to assume tangible form as a true 
science, and to elevate itself above that common sphere which it has 
hitherto occupied as pure and simple ‘“‘cartography.’’ The Paris Geo- 
graphical Society has inaugurated under its auspices courses of lectures 
bearing connectively on geographical and physiographical subjects—the 
consideration of the reliefs of the globe, distribution of minerals, climate, 
glaciers, geographical distribution of plants and animals, etc.,—while 
the Royal Geographical Society of London is now agitating the question 
of the creation, in connection with that body, of a geographical professor- 
ship. It is earnestly to be hoped that steps leading in the same direction 
might be taken at an early date on this side of the Atlantic. 


Professor James Hall, of Albany, N. Y., the eminent geologist and 
palzontologist, for many years director of the geological survey of the 
State of New York, has been awarded the great Walker prize of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. The prize has thus far been awarded 
only to two other scientists, Professor Alexander Agassiz, of Cambridge, 
and Professor Joseph Leidy, of this city. H. 








ART NOTES. 


HE artists of the Baker Building give their last reception of the 

season this Saturday afternoon. Mr. George C. Lambdin has a new 
portrait on his easel, well advanced; a very beautiful subject and 
beautifully painted. Mr. F. D. B. Richards exhibits several attractive 
water colors, and a study in oil of a striking effect of freezing mist in 
Fairmount Park, a mass of trees and shrubbery cased in white frost- 
crystals. Mr. Richards also has a new large-plate etching, a landscape 
near Anglesea Beach, an excellent work. Mr. N. H. Trotter shows a 
group of young colts in the edge of a wood, regarding with amusing 
intelligence the movements of a gray squirrel; also a noble pair of dogs 
waiting for their master beside a forest pool. These receptions, occurring 
monthly, have come too near together. They have been well attended, 
and have undoubtedly aided in promoting public interest in art matters 
and attracting attention to the painters and their current work, but to 
hold one every four weeks seems to be rather too much of an under- 
taking. Two, or at most three, during the winter would probably serve 
the same purposes quite as well, at less cost of time and trouble to the 
artists. 


The ‘ Automedon and the horses of Achilles,"’ by Regnault, has 
finally became the property of the Boston Museum of the Fine Arts, 
much to the chagrin of the New York Academy of Design which had 
the opportunity of securing it at a lower figure than the Boston authori- 
ties paid. Dr. Salviati’s gift of a mosaic portrait of Garfield, made 
at the factory in Venice, has been received at Washington. Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have begun the publication of ‘‘ Masterpieces 
of modern German Art.’’ The work will consist of 100 large photogra- 
vure and etched plates. This will be the first specimen of photogravure 
made in the United States, as the publishers have obtained the exclusive 
right of producing it. Vladimir Klaeel, the Bohemian philosopher 
and free thinker, will be honored on June 2gth, at Belle Plain, Iowa, near 
which many Bohemians live, by the unveiling of a monument. 


Mr. Armstead's recumbent life-size statue of Lord John Thynne, late 
Sub Dean of Westminster, has been placed in Westminster Abbey. 
Alma Tadema’s, ‘‘ The Parting Kiss,’’ now on exhibition in London, and 
admitted to be one of his finest pictures, has been engraved in line by 
Blanchard. Mr. Burne Jones’ ‘‘ Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” 
now in the Grosvenor Gallery, belongs to and was painted as a commis- 
sion from the Earl of Wharncliffe. By this time probably the full-size 
oil paintings on canvass, designed by Sir F. Leighton and Mr. Poynter 
to represent the mosaic decorations proposed for the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, are finished. The A‘heneum referred to them sev- 
eral weeks ago as nearly finished and indicated that a very general in- 
terest is felt on the subject in art,,circles. “Salonniers’’ is a word 
that has been invented to designate the Sa/ox Critics, meaning, of course, 
of Paris. Many celebrated Frenchmen devoted their talents at the be- 
ginning of their career to art criticism and especially to the exhibitions of 
the Sadon. 

The fortfclio for May has two etchings of peculiar excellence, the 
“Tower of Montalban, Amsterdam,” by Lalanne, and a portrait of 
Thomas Hobbes, etched by C. O. Murray, from the painting by j. M. 
Wright. A reproduction by Dujardin, from the marble in the Louvre, by 
Rude, of the “ Head of Christ on the Cross,” also has merit, though not 


























of so striking a sort as the etchings. The cuts run in with the text are 
of an indifferent kind, and in the letterpress itself, there is not much to 
claim attention, it being given up in great measure to rather bald descrip- 
tions of the illustrations. A paper “On the Amiporabip of Some Italian 
Pictures,” by Walter Armstrong, should be excepted from this remark. 
(J. W. Bouton, New York.) 


From the eighth annual report of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts it is 
learned that the whole number of visitors in 1883 was 152,551. The aver- 
age attendance on Sundays was.1,255,.0n Saturdays 799 and on other 
days when visitors paid, 64. The receipts were $4,765.16. The current 
expenses of the year amounted to $18,181.97. The income, exclusive of 
that for the purchases of works of art, was $10,311.64. The balance, 
$7,870.33, was paid from the unrestricted funds in the hands of the trus- 
tees, which now are reduced to about $34,000. Attention is called to the 
need of a fund yielding a considerable permanent income ; $16,224.30 
was paid for casts of sculpture during the year: $1,912.25 for paintings 
and sculptures by American artists; and $4,824 for works of decora- 
tive art. 


Mr. Joseph E. Temple, of Philadelphia, already known for his gene- 
rous endowment of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, executed on 
the 15th inst. a deed, giving to the Pennsylvania Museum and School of . 
Industrial Art the sum of $50,000 in bonds and securities, to be kept as 
invested, the income of which is to be paid to him during his lifetime. 
The trust, which has been accepted, provides that three-fifths of this in- 
come shall be expended in the purchase of works of art, executed by 
artists, artisans or workmen, the American nationality being preferred, 
to be selected where practicable from those exhibited in competition. 
The remaining, two-fifths to go towards establishing scholarships in the 
School of Industrial Art and for prizes to be awarded in competition to 
students of that school. 


Sales at the National Academy in New. York were lighter this year 
than usual. Among the few Philadelphia artists included in the sales list 
was Mr. Thomas B. Craig, whose productions seem to be meeting in- 
creasing demand. His landscape entitled ‘Turning the Fallow” was 
recently reported sold at the catalogue price. . It is a sunny farm scene, 
bright, attractive, and full of interest. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
“ THE WEAK POINTS OF METHODISM.” 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN: 
EAR SIR: The critics of your article on this topic have carried the 
question into a field, whither perhaps you may not care to follow 
them. Permit me therefore as Amicus Curiae to point out some of what 
seem to me the weak points in the replies you have published. 

I. Do not your correspondents confound the supernatural in the Chris- 
tian life with the extraordinary and the unusual? When itis said that the 
process of that life is educational, rather than made up of crises and ex- 
citements, is it meant that the grace of God is shut out, and that merely 
human forces have taken its place? This I know is the sense put upon 
the term ‘‘ educational"? by some who contrast this method with that 
most in favor with the Protestant Churches since John Wesley’s days. 
But I see no reason to regard the educational method as less in keeping 
with the divine will and working than the other. Very much reason to 
the contrary rather! The deeper study of the course of divine provi- 
dence has led thinking men to the conclusion that the history of the 
world is, in Lessing’s phrase, “the Education of the Human Race” by 
God, and that the educational method is that by which He nearly always 
proceeds. Even the inspiration of His prophets and witnesses, if we 
may judge it from the remarkable picture given us in the Book of Jere- 
miah, was an education by which the prophet was brought to see for 
himself, and as necessary to himself, the great truths he was to proclaim 
to his nation. All the approaches to an adequate theory of inspiration 
are on this line, and they are displacing the old theory that made inspir- 
ation to consist in the passive acceptance of truths given to the prophet 
ab extra. 

II. The objection to the “‘ crude division of mankind into converted 
and unconverted" might have been made more explicit than in your 
article. By ‘“conversion’’ you, like your critics, mean, I presume, re- 
generation. If so, then it certainly is true that the New Testament di- 
vides mankind into regenerate and unregenerate. But it does not iden- 
tify the regenerate state with what the theologians call “a state of salva- 
tion.”” Theearliest and most explicit teaching on the subject is in the dia- 
logue with Nicodemus. There our Lord says that the new birth is the 
only door by which men may get into “the Kingdom of Heaven,” But 
in His discourse to the disciples about John the Baptist, He also says, 
that ‘‘ of men born of women”’ there is no greater than John, and yet that 
“the least in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he,”” That John 
and the saints of the Old Testament who preceded him were men who 
had in them all that is essential to salvation, your critics probably will 
not deny. Yet they had not entered the Kingdom by that gate of regen- 
eration or the new birth, by which alone men can come in. They are 
“men born of women merely” in contrast to the ‘‘born again.’’ They 
are outside the kingdom, in contrast to “the least in the Kingdom.” 
They are saved, and yet they have not the grace of regeneration. 

A reference to the analogy, employed by our Lord helps to put this in 
its true light. Is the natural birth a beginning of life, or is it only a stage 
in its development? In all the sermons I have heard on the subject of 
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regeneration, and in all the treatises I have read on it, I find the former 
always assumed astrue. I find the theologians always taking for granted 
what every physician would tell them is false, viz., that birth is the 
beginning of life. Birth in nature is but the bringing of life to the light, 
and the raising it from the stage of dependence upon another life for its 
very existence, to a stage in which it is capable of independent assimil- 
ation of nourishment and of free movement, and by degrees of repro- 
duction of itself. Birth begins nothing in nature, except new conditions 
of growth. Does birth in the spiritual life correspond to this, or is the 
comparison used in the New Testament lame and inappropriate? I 
think the former conclusion will commend itself to every devout mind as 
best corresponding to the words I have quoted from the Gospels. The 
life known under the Old Testament was an embryotic life, the Gospels 
seem to say: ‘ but life and immortality were brought to light,” 7. ¢., born 
“by the Gospel.” And the distinction thus emphasised is true to-day. 
There are multitudes of unregenerate persons living in the world who 
yet have in them a true spiritual life. It may never be born in this stage 
of existence. They may have to go beyond the experience we call 
death, before this life in them gets to the light, becomes aware of its true 
nature, attains any degree of independence and freedom. Soit was with 
the prophets and patriarchs ; so it may be with many who pass the stages 
of excitement men call “ conversion” and seek to indentify with regen- 
eration. It is the existence of this intermediate class that makes crude 
and unsatisfactory the classification of men as “ converted’ or “‘ uncon- 
verted,” and that nullifies the ‘‘ assurance that the latter are impenitent 
and godless.” 

III. I fail to see in what point you have come into collision with any 
theory as to the natural depravity of mankind. The only question you 
have raised is as to the methods by which God raises men out of their 
evil, whatever its degree may be, and brings them into His kingdom. I 
presume that the most strenuous advocates of revival methods will not 
deny the possibility that a man may reject those methods, and yet hold 
the essentials of Christian orthodoxy. Is it not possible to believe that 
the order of the life of the Christian family, the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord there imparted, may operate to render needless the convic- 
tion of enmity to God, which the revivalist assumes as the first step in 
any true spiritual life? Is it not possible that the decay of family disci- 
pline grows out of a disbelief in the efficacy of that discipline, and dispo- 
sition to wait until the excitement of a revival season shall bring the 
young into the Church through just such an experience as might have 
been asked of persons who had grown up as pagans? Dr. Bushnell, in 
his Christian Nurture, has elaborated this view too well to leave room for 
any farther discussion of it. 

~ Yours, etc. ULTONIENSIS. 

[We are obliged to say to our correspondents that we cannot give 

room to a further discussion of this subject —Ed. THE AMERICAN. | 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

FoREIGN.—It is stated from London that Lieutenant-General Sir John Adye 
will command the expedition which is now preparing to go to Khartoum. The 
route to be taken will depend on the success of Admiral Hewett’s mission to 
Abyssinia. Lord Wolseley will command an expedition in the early autumn which 
will land at Suakim and March to Berber. An important naval expedition 
will start immediately for Assuan in three Egyptian Government Nile steamers, 
Military experts in London say that sooner or later there is certain to be 
a wholesale mutiny of the Egyptian troops, accompanied by massacres of the 
British officers, as in the Sepoy rebellion of 1858, which, like the present rising in 
the Soudan, had a quasi-religious basis. It is estimated that El. Mahdi’s force in- 
cludes 5,000 soldiers of the Egyptian regular army. Lord Dufferin has stipu- 
lated that if Turkish troops are despatched to Suakim, English officers must com 
mard them, England to pay all expenses and to have sole control during the 
period of the withdrawal of the Turks from the Soudan. The Sultan declines 
this proposition, and negotiations are pending for a mixed expedition of English 
and Turkish troops The festival in celebration of the 5ooth anniversary of the 
death of John Wycliffe, the English reformer and translator of the Bible, was begun on 
the 21st inst. at St. Andrew’s Church, Blackfriars, London. This church is on 
the site of the Monastery where the Pope’s bull against Wycliffe was read. 
A terrific cyclone has occurred in Akyab, British Burmah. Immense damage to 
property is reported. _————-A Canadian loan of £10,000,000 is reported to be im- 
minent. Its chief purpose is to assist in the conversion of the 5 per cent. bonds. 
—The British ship Syria has been wrecked at the Fiji Islands. Seventy of 
her passengers have been drowned. All were coolies:——-—The Bonapartist 
papers in Paris attach considerable importance to Prince Victor’s recent decision 
to leave the house of his father, Prince Jerome (Plon Plon), and reside in his own 
private apartments. This action is deemed a definite rupture betweeh Prince Je- 
rome and Prince Victor. Tamative advices state that General Miot has noti- 
fied the foreign Consuls that a blockade will soon be declared along the entire 
coast of Madagascar. The Hovas are still in force near the French lines. The 
French refuse further negotiations, insisting upon their protectorate already de- 
manded. A bill will be introduced in the Prussian Bundesrath increasing 
the taxes on Bourse and other financial operations. There is considerable excite- 
ment in financial circles ———The Transvaal Delegates have agreed on a basis 
of atreaty of commerce with France. It is doubtful whether England will per- 
mit France to hold the right of interfering between the Transvaal and foreign 
Powers. Owing to the disturbed state of affairs in Zululand, large reinforce- 
ments will be sent from England.———RMlle. Colombier has been sentenced in 
Paris to three months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine for her scandalous drochure 
about Sarah Bernhardt, entitled “ Sarah Barnum.” 


DoMEsTic.—The financial excitement has materially subsided, alihough 
uneasiness is yet felt. There have been some failures since our last report, but 



































none of great consequence. The Penn Bank of Pittsburg resumed operations on 
the 26th inst., but on the 27th again — payment, claiming the suspension to 
be but temporary. The probability is that its affairs are in bad shape. It is said 
that the Bank of Montreal sent $8,000,000 in gold to New York at the height of 
the “flurry.” Ferdinand Ward, who is made the scapegoat of the Wall Street 
“ operators,” was arrested on the 21st inst., in a suit brought by the City Chamber- 
lain of New York; $300,000 bail was demanded, and Mr. Ward, not being able 
to furnish it, was committed to Ludlow Street jail, where he now lies. James D. 
Fish, one of Ward’s partners, and the ex-president of the collapsed Marine Bank 
of New York, was also arrested, bnt furnished the bail required, $30,000. One of 
the most painful incidents of the week was the closing of the West Side Bank, in 
New York, on the 24th inst., in consequence of a run made by its depositors, fol- 
lowing the announcement of a “defalcation” by its paying teller, Charles A. 
Hinckley. It is said that the bank is solvent and will resume. Hinckley’s steal- 
ings are stated at $97,000. The General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Philadelphia, on the 2ist inst., elected William Taylor Missionary 
Bishop for Africa. The triennial synod of the Moravian Church of this Pro- 
vince met on the 21st inst., in Litiz, Penna. Ninety-seven delegates were present, 
representing twelve States. The African Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference, in session at Baltimore, on the 22d inst., appointed a committee of ten to 
confer with the African Methodist Episcopal Zion General Conference, now in 
session in New York, with a view to permanent union of the two churches. 
The one hundredth annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania began its sessions on the 22d inst., at Philadelphia. 
The Council of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Nebraska, on the 23d inst., on 
the twenty-second ballot, elected Rev. Dr. Worthington, of Detroit, to be Bishop 
of Nebraska, in place of Bishop Clarkson, deceased. Commissioner Loring 
has accepted the position of Chief of the Department of Agriculture at the New 
Orleans Exposition, and has named George Y. Johnson as Superintendent. 
The Wool Growers’ Convention at Chicagu on the 2oth inst., appointed committees 
of three Republicans td attend the Republican National Convention, and three 
Democrats to attend the Democratic National Convention, to urge the claims of 
the wool growers for a restoration of the wool tariff of 1867. General B. F. 
Butler has written a letter accepting the nomination of the Anti-Monopoly Con- 
vention at Chicago, for President of the United States, The steamer Faraday, 
with the Bennett-Mackay ocean cable to be landed on Cape Ann, Massachusetts, 
arrived at Thatcher’s Island, on the 22d inst. The Postmaster General has 
directed that mail matter heretofore sent from New York, New Orleans and Gal- 
veston to Mexico by sea, shall hereafter be sent via El Paso, Texas, over the 
Mexican Central Railroad. The Greely relief steamer A/ert sailed: from St. 
Johns, N. F., on the 22d inst. After August first the use of the crematory at 
Washington, Pa.,—at present the only one in the country—will be limited to 
residents of Washington county. A St. Louis express train anda freight train 
collided at a crossing near Rochester, N. Y., on the night of the 22d inst., and 
seven sleeping cars were thrown from the track. About twenty persons were in- 
jured, none fatally. Among the injured were the Japanese Prince Yamashima 
and eleven members of his suite. A coal oil fire, which broke out on the 
23d inst., at the Atlantic Refining Company’s works at Poiat Breeze, Philadelphia, 
burned fiercely until the 27th inst., causing a loss of over $300,000. It was caused 
by lightning. The heaviest rains recorded there have fallen in the States of 
Louisiana and Texas within the last ten days, The total rainfall since the Ist 
inst. has been nearly 13 inches. The Mississippi and all the streams and bayous 
are higher than they have been for several years; the crops are suffering, plaata- 
tions are overflowed, and the stock has been driven back to the hills. Travel in 
many sections is practically stopped. 















































DeEaATHS.—Ex-Judge Joseph F. Bosworth, a prominent lawyer and jurist of 
New York, died on the 21st inst., aged 77. Hon. George Lear, ex-Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania, died at Doylestown on the 23d inst., aged 66. 
Rev. Henry Thomas Edwards, Dean of Bangor, England, committed suicide on 
the 23d inst. —Thomas S. Ellis, senior partner of the well known firm of 
Philadelphia auctioneers, M. Thomas & Sons, died on the 25th inst., aged 69. 











DRIFT. 


—Walla Walla, Washington Territory, isa city of seven thousand inhabitants. 
Its Mayor, General Tannatt, who has been visiting in the East, says it has a 
municipal ordinance, which is strictly enforced, prohibiting any boy or girl who 
is under fourteen years of age from being out alone after dark. A child sent for 
a physician must be given a permit to doso. No tobacconist can sell tobacco or 
cigarettes to children less than fourteen years of age, and Sunday liquor selling is 
punished by twenty-eight dollars fine for each offence 


—United States Senator ben Harrison, of Indiana, is thus described: “ Gen- 
eral Harrison is just ‘turned fifty.’ He is short, compact, sturdy in figure, a large 
head, with intellectual predominance apparent. He has blue eyes, an almost 
colorless face except when talking, straight nose, mouth rather large than medium, 
a way of shutting it with a firm clinch, and a square jaw that reinforces it, be- 
speaking firmness and aggressiveness of character. His smile lights his counte- 
nance brightly, and his manner is quiet, simple, frank and engaging.” 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, May 29. 
HE financial situation has somewhat improved within the past week. There 
have been no more failures of serious importance, and none of much note 
except the Penn Bank, of Pittsburg, which having opened its doors after its first 
suspension, has closed them again. There is no further movement of specie to 
Europe. The wheat crop reports continue favorable,—from some sections ex- 
tremely so,—and the planting of corn has been very satisfactorily accomplished. 
The supply «f wheat in sight is now about 1 million bushels less than at this 
time a year ago, and of corn 4% millions less. There has been some recovery in 
the quotations of stocks, and several of those that were most depressed a week 
ago, are now notably higher. 
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The following were the closing quotations (sales,)-of principal stocks in the May 17. May 24. Differences. 

Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: _ Deadlies 23x .  $326,639,800 $313,178,000 Dec. $13,461,800 

May 28. May 21. May 28. May 21. Specie, : F 56,314,100 45,510,000 Dec. 10,804,100 

Penna.R. KR, 54% 55 Buff. N. Y.and P., 53 6 Legal-tenders, . 26,113,900 22,026,700 Dec. 4,086,400 

Phila. and Reading, 13% 14 North Penn. R. R., 64 Deposits, . , 317,200 700 296,575,800 Dec. 20,625,400 

Lehigh Nav., . - 4% 4 United Cos, N. J., 189% rg2i4bid Circulation, . P 14,190,200 14,316,810 Inc. 126,600 
Lehigh Valley, . 63 67 Phila. and Erie, . 12% bid 12% 


North Pac., com., . 20% 20% New Jersey Cent.,. 58% 66% The banks of Philadelphia, in their statement on the 26th showed an increase 
North Pac., pref., . 45% 47 Ins. Co. of N. A., . 32 31 tia in the item of circulation of $13,140. There was a decrease in the item of loans of 
; : : $1,141,466, in reserve of $906,798, in national bank notes of $54,959, in due 
The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the | from banks of $ 431,165, in due to banks of $795,317, and in deposits of $1,279,- 


Philadelphia market yesterday : 377. The Philadelphia banks had $3,809,000 loaned in New York. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. The exports of specie from New York, last week, amounted to $186,697, and 
. S. 4%, 1891, reg., III 111% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 125 the imports to $35,612. Practically there is now no movement of importance, 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 112% 113 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 127 either way: the sums named represent the flow of balances and special remit- 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 120% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 129 tances, and are insignificant. Since January 1, the net balance against this coun- 
U. S. 48, 1907, coup., 120% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 131 try, at New York, is 37 millions, the outgo being 42, and the income 5 millions. 
U.S. 3s, reg., ‘ 100% 101 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 133 It must be regarded, however, that a considerable part of the former has been 


silver, while most of the latter is gold. The net loss of gold is not so great as 
would be apprehended from the rough figures just stated. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, on the 22d inst., issued a call for ten million 


The following were the quotations (sales) of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, at 2 o’clock, compared with those a week ago: 







































































: May sf. May s1. May 28, May 2t. | three per cent. bonds, interest to cease on June 30th. 
Central Pacific, . 41% 42% New York Central, 108) 110% The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Den. and Rio Grande, 10% 10 Oregon and Trans., 13% 13% | Companies east of Pittsburg and Erie, for Ay 1, 1884, as compared with the same 
Delaware and Hud., 93% 100% Oregon Navigation, 70 76 month in 1883, shows 
Del., Lack. and W., 99% 105% = Pacific Mail, . ‘ 38% 38 : : s 
Erie, : 15% 14% St. Paul, ; ; 70% 68 4 An increase in gross earnings 0 , , . . . $94,559 
Lake Shore, . i - 84% 85 Texas Pacific, ‘ 13\% 12% A decrease in expenses of . ° ° ° ° , 132,006 
Louis. and Nashville, 32% 30% Union Pacific, , 38% 40% : . , ae 
Michigan Central, . 67% 68 Wabash, : 6% 1% An increase in net earnings . . ‘ ‘ . $226,625 
Missouri Pacific, . 72% 653 Wabash, preferred, 13 13% The four months of 1884, as compareu with the same period of 1883, show 
Northwestern, com., 975% 101 Western Union, . 56% 55 3 ’ z > 
A decrease in gross earnings of . , s - ‘ - $732,800 
. gr gs 73 
The New York bank statement on the 24th showed strongly the effects of the A decrease in expenses of . : . . : \- ’ 391,513 
financial disturbances. The changes are best shown by glving the comparative 
figures, as follows: A decrease in net earnings of . : ‘ : - $341,287 
To Let A COLD HAVE ITs OWN WAY IS TO ASSIST IN LAYING THE FOUNDATION All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie for the four months of 1884 show a defi- 
of Consumption. To cure the most stubburn Cough or Cold, you have only to use | ciency in meeting all liabilities of $315,808, being a decrease as compared with 
judiciously Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant. the same period of 1883 of $716,836. 
= 
MISCELLANEOUS. HOTELS. 
THE P T aay 
HILADELPHIA TRUST,|Q ove cess 
) . . BAR HARBOR, ME. 
| SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY Tis, Hotel opens. June 20. Located on the ISLAND OF 
} eSE - st of } fe valids should re- 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, Saas Os \neet> Compound Soper ——" are eset 
Is se. r , irculars, ¢tc., ac 
roprietor. —s 
| Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. Prop S<9-sen*ems: 
, CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. Cottages to Rent. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 5 
f Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, ‘and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. SL. Ac N BD 2 BO U6 & 
J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, S. West Harsor, Mount Desert, Mz. 
Pre sident. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. , The Rows has hone re! in first- vente order and va be open 
r DIRECTORS. or arders june 2ot rice moderate as a fine view of 
, .L E . ’ 3Ys. , . ? Mountains and Ocean. oer . 
er Ree Fe re eee teen H- H “CLARK - Proprietor 
James L. CLaGuorn. Danret Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. Wiuam S. Grant. 
Epwarp Y, Townsenp Cuas. D. Reep. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
: ° ILL ae’ 8° ROTEL 
| The Remington Standard Type-Writer W WASHINGTON, D.C 
4 i Open the year round. New York beef, New York oysters, 
: Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It | New York vegetables, used E] Willard’s. 
: practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found "G* STAPLES - Paorstsros 
: trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. HE - ARLINGTON , 
5 The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. Corner of Vermont Ave. and Lafayette Square, 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE (Opposite the White House), Wasnincron, D. C. 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the (Al A; oz hug yf & aor I rey ag y 
2 work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. ee oe 
: Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. i 2. aw See SO 
Fifteenth and G Streets, WASHINGTON. 
; WYCKOFF SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, ene 
4 J. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. -C*W-SPOFFORD - Proprizror ° 
w 9 H E : a oe ee 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
W M S ELLERS Xv Co Army and navy headquarters. Four iron fire-escapes. 
3 9 Terms: $3.00 and $4.00 per day. 
re Engineers and Manufacturers of 
S KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
“ 2 - (Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
. A H ] N E OO] S MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
d. — PROF. MEYER. 
is : 
“4 PHILADELPHIA, PA. Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
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SOHN WANAMARER & CO. 





A Hard Question. 


It és a hard question to'settle just what kind 
of clothes to get into to keep cool and look 
well at the same time, Thin things usually 
make one look bean-pole-ish. There are some 
fabrics, however, that are loosely woven to be 
be cool and with enough substance to keep 
proper shape. 

These are the best of them: 


fn Sey Serge Suits, 
(Jn Blue, Black, Brown and with Small Checks.) 
Scotch Heather Suits, 
Thin Worsted Suits, 
Blue Flannel Suits, 
White Flannel Suits, 
White Serge Suits, 
Silk, Linen or Mohair Dusters, 
Calcutta Seersuckers, 
American Seersuckers, 
Norfolk Jackets and Knee Pants, 
Small Check Suits (Silk Lined), 
Alpaca Coats, 
Drap d Ete Suits, 
Linen Sutts, 
Bamboo Coats and Vests. 


Joan Wanamaker & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. , 


L : 
Viidingetluige) 


THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE. 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New Yorx. 


Fairbanks Standard Scales. 
















BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





ee or 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Branch Office, - - + + + 214 Randolph Street, Ch . 
Agency, +--+ +++ +e 47 Dey Street, New York. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 
Suip AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





MISCELLANEOUS. _ 





An Improvement -in- the: Right: Direction 


Is in the running gear of carriages and wagons, brought about by a few simple improvements in the axle and 
box, and hub-band with oil cup attachments, covered by United States patents, and known as the 


Kemble . Commen : Sense : Axle - and - Box, 
and - Improved: Hub- Band -and Oil-Cup. 


A fact long overlooked is that the wheel and axle of a road vehicle is machinery, and should be so 
adjusted, Now, the K. C. S_ when properly hung together with the connecting gear guarantees a perfect- 
working machine on the road as well as,in a machine shop or factory. 

The oiling device is so simple that a lady or gentleman can apply the oil without soiling their hands, 
and when these improvements. are generally adopted, and the directions followed, such a thing as a carriage 
or wagon being stuck fast by a hot journal will be unknown, 

The inventor has received from the city of Philadelphia, on recommendation of the Franklin Institute, 
the Scott Legacy Medal and Premium for his improvements. Of those now in use we have favorable resu'ts 

Their merits will be quickly seen by anyone who will investigate them. To produce a perfect-working 
machine the parts must be made of proper materials, We pay an extra price to have steel red expressly 
for these axles, which is guaranteed to be the best that can be produced for the purpose. e use “Ajax” 
anti-friction metal for the boxes, which t warrant a sure, anti-dust, self-lubricating axle. 

For full particulars and examination, address or calt on either of the undersigned : 


B. H. KEMBLE, Room 13, 831 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
DAILEY CARRIAGE WORKS, 138 North Coal Street, Pottsville, Pa. 


N. B.—These goods will be made to order at short notice; also, orders taken to build any style of vehicle with these 
improvements at reasonable prices. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN, AND THE EMBRYO 
OF WHEAT AND OATS. 


CROSBY’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


This is a standard preparation with on who treat nervous or mental disorders. It is not a 
secret; the formula is on every label. Its careful chemical composition has for twelve years been superintended 
by a Professor of Materia Medica, and its correct analysis vouched for by a Professor of Chemistry. 

It is a special food to the brain and nerves, not a stimulant; it is composed of the elements of nerve 
tissue, and when taken directly forms few nervé-matter. Nervous disorders are most frequently caused by 
want of proper nerve food ; the nerves are in a state of hunger, often of starvation. 

It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of children. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, OR MAIL, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 


BRAIN-WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD 




















JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The only extract which contains the entire axptiged constituents 
of beef, ana is therefore the mast nistritious 
extract of meat yet offered. 


THIS PREPARATION, NOW SO FAVORABLY KNOWN to the 
medjcal profession, DIFFERS FROM ordinary extracts in being 
cortibined With the insoluble portiens of Goop souND beef in 
a state of minu'é subdivision, and is readily assimilable by the most feeble stomach. Its flayor surpasses all 
other extracts of beef, and it is particularly offered to persons of weak and enfeebled constitutions, where a 
concentrated and highly nutritious food is red. 


A teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water seasoned to taste, all made in a few moments, will furnish a 
BEEF TEA, superior to HOME-MADE. 
For a SANDWICH at office, spread Johnston’s Fluid Beef on a cracker—makes a good lunch. 
MULTUM IN PaRvo.—One pound Johnston’s Fluid Beef contains the nutrition of forty pounds of beef, 
as it is sold in market, 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila., Pa., 








WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 


Gen. Agents for the United States. Proprietor. 





